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New Guinea: What I Did and What I Saw. 
By L. M. D’Albertis. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


THE various papers on New Guinea by Signor 
D’Albertis and his friend, Dr. Beccari, which 
have appeared in the Italian Cosmos and in our 
own geographical journals detract nothing from 
the interest of the present detailed narrative. 
Beside the fresh material contributed towards 
the solution of scientific problems, his clear and 
direct style, and power of eloquent description, 
enable us vividly to realise the features of a 
new country, and the outward aspect, at all 
events, of native life. He is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and records many of the strange 
and beautiful sights which attract the eye of 
a lover of Nature; he displays in critical 
situations a diplomacy fertile in resources, 
while his frank and humorous soliloquies help 
to establish that personal rapport with the 
reader on which the pleasantness of a book of 
travel so largely depends. Some of these, 
however, though rendered—no easy task— 


into idiomatic English, would doubtless 
accord better with the genius of their 
native Italian. His first explorations 


in New Guinea were in the north-west 
peninsula, known as Papua Onim, and, though 
filled with admiration at the novelty and 
grandeur of the scenery, he ruefully admits 
that “a primeval forest is not the ‘ earthly 
paradise.’ ’’ 

In these Arfak mountains; some natives 
whom he met 


‘invited us to come and sleep at their houses. 
8 accepted the invitation . . . and began our 
ascent to the village. By climbing from rock 
to rock and stone to stone, grasping now the 
roots, now the boughs, we came to a better 
path, and at length to the houses, which are 
built on the top of the hill, five hundred feet 
above the bed of the stream. Here, completely 
surrounding a few small plantations of bananas, 
& forest, more majestic than imagination can 
Sopict, extends on all sides. It is too dense to 
® penetrated by the sun’s rays, and the earth 
- stones are covered with lovely ferns, and 
Yyeopodium of every form, and gradation of 
colour. From my elevated position I revelled 
in one of the most sublime sunsets of which I 
ied ever dreamed. The prospect before me 
— an extensive tract of country as well 
rm -e sea. The island of Mansinam seemed to 
rm on a sea of flame, and to blend with a sky 
Pi on fire. As the day declined, the forest 
2 age with the farewell songs of hundreds 
whan : to the last rays of the setting sun, 
praise eauty probably inspired them to sing its 
4 Ses, even as it filled me with contemplative 
tho wation. The heavens paled little by little, 
whisk": grew dark, and the shades of night, 
waboa in this country follow closely upon 
Set, overspread everything. The birds put 


their heads under their wings, awaiting the 
morn, when they should again salute the 
sun; and I climbed up by means of a long 
ladder to the house which was to afford me 
shelter. The house was rectangular in form, 
and large enough for four families. It was 
built on piles, twenty to twenty-five feet above 
the ground; and the only materials used in its 
construction were bamboos, trunks of trees, and 
palm leaves. I found the house occupied by a 
few infirm old women, crouching over the fire- 
place. They received me very politely, and 
offered me bananas and some excellent sugar- 
cane. I provided for dinner and supper at the 
same time, and ate with appetite one half of 
a gowra, cooked in the ashes, and which I was 
obliged to defend several times from the atten- 
tions of a polite Papuan, who wanted to turn it 
over and over among the cinders. I preferred 
to do my own cooking, as these people are as 
yet innocent of the use of soap. And now, as 
I am tired, and have written this account of 
to-day’s adventures in the midst of the noisy 
chatter of the natives, I am going to rest.” 


It is remarkable to what a slight distance 
inland the long connexion with the half- 
civilisation of the Malay extends ; beside the 
nature of the country and of the climate, the 
difficulty of obtaining food, the suspicions of 
the natives, and their dread of witchcraft and 
of fire-arms, combine to make travelling almost 
impossible. The author was soon struck 
down with an illness the symptoms of which, 
as he describes them, are sufficiently startling, 
and his life was only saved by the timely care 
and attention he received on board an Italian 
man-of-war. But his ardour was not damped, 
while his curiosity was increasingly stimulated 
during the voyage down the long line of 
coast through Torres Straits, by the thought 
of the vast unknown country beyond. 
Accordingly he directed his attention to the 
mouth of the Fly River, in the Gulf of Papua, 
where the great volume of fresh water had 
long indicated the existence of a large river, 
which might presumably afford a highway 
through the level coast regions into the 
heart of the country. His great feat 
was the ascent of this river on two occasions 
for a distance of some five hundred miles in 
a steam launch lent him by the Government 
of Sydney. We must refer the reader to his 
moving account of the dangers and diffi- 
culties encountered in this frail craft, an open 
boat fifty-two feet by seven, and without a 
cabin. Among the more serious of these were 
the risk of destruction on the upper part of 
the river by large trees whirled down by 
floods, and of attacks by hostile natives when 
temporarily stranded; and, more trying, per- 
haps, than either, the absolute indifference of 
his motley crew to the success or failure of 
his plans, varied by occasional mutiny and 
desertion. 

Signor D’Albertis is a man of tender emo- 
tions, but he is also an ornithologist. He 
describes lovingly the habits and gambols of 
some beautiful bird, and the sacrilege of inter- 
rupting them; the anguish of pulling the 
trigger, and remorse at the result; with the 
final satisfaction of preparing the skin, and 
the complete recovery of his spirits as shown 
by cooking and eating the body of his victim. 
When one of the less beautiful, but human, 
inhabitants of the country is killed—in self- 
defence, certainly—by one of his men, he 





regrets it deeply, and no doubt sincerely ; 








indeed, he protests, “had I known my voyage 
would cost a drop of human blood I would 
never have undertaken it;” but the events 
of the previous voyage showed plainly 
that such a catastrophe was far from im- 
probable. Meanwhile, arriving at the body, he 
describes it like any other natural-history speci- 
men, and then—for the man is dead, and it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good—the head 
is opportunely severed by the Fijian sailor 
and added to the collection! As regards his 
general treatment of the natives, he claims to 
have exercised the greatest forbearance, even at 
the most imminent risk to himself and his party. 
We quite believe his assertion, but we cannot 
share his astonishment at the way in which, on 
his last descent of the river, he was attacked 
ana had to fight, running the gauntlet 
through hostile natives who on his former 
passages had either fled at his approach or 
were easily intimidated. It is true that when 
he carried off anything from an empty house 
he usually left other articles of greater 
intrinsic value behind ; but some of the things 
taken, such as skulls and other trophies, 
might not have been willingly parted with, 
and he probably gave deep offence on more 
than one occasion by violating a tabu. Again, 
though he carefully avoided shooting at them, 
he thought it necessary to frighten them by 
firing of guns, rockets, and dynamite. The 
effect of these performances, where no lives 
were taken, was perhaps the reverse of what 
he intended, irritating, but rather reassuring 
as to the absence of real danger; and they 
would accordingly combine to destroy the 
mysterious and sacrilegious head-hunter. In 
places where he lived and mixed with the people 
it was different ; and, though he often fright- 
ened them terribly, they seem to have been 
won over by his kindness and just dealings. 
His accounts of his residence at Yule Island, 
and on the opposite coast, are especially 
entertaining, and have an indescribable flavour 
of Robinson Crusoe. He produced a great 
effect by some simple sleight-of-hand, and 
much regretted that he had not a knowledge of 
that art, believing that it would have given 
him unbounded influence. But it might have 
tempted some enquiring mind to ascertain, 
by means of a spear or arrow, whether its 
possessor was mortal. While, then, we cannot 
positively assert that, with more patience and 
tact, collisions could have been avoided, we 
must regret them if only for their effect on 
future exploration, and as rendering our 
author’s investigations much more hasty and 
superficial than they might have been. Indeed, 
we feel while reading his entertaining narra- 
tive how impossible it is for the traveller, even 
under favourable circumstances, to get at the 
mind of such people, or to fathom their motives. 
While crediting our author with a full share 
of the Italian gift of language by signs, it is 
difficult to believe that the conversations held 
were all as mutually intelligible as he supposes. 
With the ladies he was especially popular, and 
only escaped entanglement by “ the aversion 
with which I regard matrimony,’’ beside a 
lack of the realised property, in crocodile’s 
teeth and bird-of-Paradise feathers, expected 
from a suitor. 

Among their games, he mentions one not 
described, we think, in Mr. ‘Tylor’s paper on 
that subject, viz., a peg-top, which is spun with 
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a string, and kept going by whipping—the 
primitive article, in short, from which our 
peg-top and whipping-top have been respect- 
ively differentiated. He also mentions a 
form of divination by means of a weight sus- 
pended from a string between the thumb and 
forefinger, which is not unknown nearer home. 

The universal presence of the skull, and the 
various use to which it is applied, is remark- 
able. In some instances it is treasured as a 
trophy, while the jaw-bone is worn either 
as such, or as a mere ornament, or as the 
relic of a relation. Sometimes the skull is 
painted, fitted with a handle, and stones put 
in it to serve as a rattle; or, again, the skull 
is removed, and the head stuffed and em- 
balmed. Sometimes a cocoa-nut is painted 
and decorated to represent a head—a happy 
deviation from the original custom. Our 
author thinks that the practice of head-hunting 
is confined to the Papuans, and not practised 
by the fairer race ; but we fear the accusation, 
in their case, is at best “ not proven.” Signor 
D’Albertis repeatedly tells us that he is a 
thorough-going fatalist, but he tempers this 
creed by occasional prayer, and by keeping 
his powder very dry. He amusingly tells us 
how he failed to persuade his engineer, when 
their lives were in imminent danger, “ to look 
at life as if it were a bill of exchange payable 
at sight, and which, as men of honour, we 
must pay without regret-—whether to-day or 
to-morrow it matters not.” 

In drawing his conclusions on various 
points, the author seems to ignore the expe- 
riences of other observers. Perhaps he would 
say that these do not come within the scope 
of the somewhat egoistic definition of his 
work, What I Saw and What I Did; and 
it is only fair to say that he is little 
disposed to dogmatise, even where his 
great and sometimes exclusive experience 
might naturally tempt him to do so. The 
fine tropical forest scenery is diversified on 
the Fly by occasional lagoons, also beautiful 
in their way, and by wide plains devoid of 
timber, which, with certain higher tracts 
rising from the plain, as the islands of Torres 
Straits do from the sea, are thoroughly 
Australian in their character. These higher 
points probably did not share the submersion 
that, beside forming the intervening straits, 
also covered the present plains, which, on their 
elevation, were partially invaded by the 
tropical vegetation from the westward. This 
vast level region, probably often flooded in 
the rainy season, and intersected by other 
rivers and creeks, offers apparently no attrac- 
tion to the colonist and little to the trader ; 
but the Fly must always afford access to the 
high lands of the interior, on the verge of 
which only the author’s voyage was arrested by 
the rapid diminution and change in character 
of the stream. As districts which seemed 
uninhabited at one season were found populous 
at another, the author supposes that the 
mountain tribes come down in the dry season to 
hunt; but all this must be conjecture for 
the present. These inland people are, he 
asserts, quite different from the dark tribes 
of the coast, and he identifies them with that 
brown race which has been hitherto observed 
only on the coasts of the south-east penin- 
sula, and supposed to be either a wave of 
population from the Eastern Pacific, or, more 





probably, perhaps, a remnant of that ante- 
Malay migration from Asia of which the 
supposed traces exist at more than one 
point in the Indian Archipelago. It may be 
objected that the people thus classed by 
Signor D’Albertis are bearded, and armed 
with bow and arrow. But, besides that the 
brown Polynesian is not always so beardless, 
and certainly not so ignorant of the bow and 
arrow, as is commonly supposed, there may 
well bea certain infusion of Papuan blood and 
customs. We regret that the author has not 
thrown into one résumé his descriptions of 
the different types of man observed, and his 
impressions about them, which, as they stand, 
are by no means free from confusion. He is 
still loath to admit the existence of a “so- 
called Papuan race,” but chiefly, as it would 
seem, owing to the difference he sees between 
the people of North-Western New Guinea 
and the inhabitants of the island groups to 
the eastward, where the “‘ Papuan” blood is 
notoriously less pure. He is in substantial 
accord with the great majority of observers 
in recognising the existenge, though amid 
endless variety and admixture, of two distinct 
types, the yellow or brown—lIndo-Pacific, 
Polynesian, or Maori—and the darker, Negroid 
type. Of the latter, he describes two widely 
distributed and markedly differing varieties, 
and we shall await with much interest any 
conclusions which Prof. Flower may draw from 
the large collection of skulls which have been 
submitted to him. 

Of the illustrations in this work, the 
coloured drawings of birds, apparently by the 
same hand as those in Mr. Gould’s fine work, 
are beautiful. The drawings of skulls, of 
implements, and of weapons are also of great 
interest ; the stone club heads are an exact 
counterpart of the “ thunderbolts”’ found in so 
many countries, and of the spindle whorls of 
the modern Shetlander. 

The author quitted New Guinea with the 
natural regret which a man feels on definitely 
closing a chapter of his life, however chequered 
its experiences, and thus characteristically 
makes his adieux :— 

‘¢ At last we are out of the Fly River, and I have 
said farewell to it for ever. I am quite tired of 
it. I loved it; I still love it; but a long stay 
might destroy this affection. In its neighbour- 
hood I should recal too often the anxieties and 
misfortunes I have endured there; far away, I 
shall remember only its beauties, its riches, its 
fine forests, its magnificent birds, my pleasure 
when I obtained fine specimens of birds and 
plants. When out of sight, I can think of it 
with affection ; looking at it, I should come to 
hate it. Fly River, farewell, for ever!” 

Signor D’Albertis modestly speaks of himself 
as only a pioneer, but he has added greatly to 
our stock of knowledge, especially in his own 
department of natural history, and he may 
retire assured that few men with the same 
means at their disposal could have done the 
work better. Courts Trorrer. 








Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. V. 
Greene, Lieut. of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
late Military Attaché to the U.S. Legation 
in St. Petersburg, and Author of “ The 
Russian Army and its Campaigns in 
Turkey in 1877-78.” (W. H. Allen & Co.) 


Or the four correspondents of English news- 


papers—says Mr. Greene in his excellent 
Sketches of Army Life in Russia—who 


* 5 rudged through the snow in the Balkans” 


with Gen. Gourko, “three were Ameri- 
cans.” It seems likely that the majority 
of » ooks written in English about Russia 
during the next decade will be due to 
American pens, so much more lively is the 
interest in Russian affairs which prevails 
across the Atlantic than that which exists 
among ourselves. If these works prove as 
fair, sensible, and interesting as Mr. Greene’s 
Sketches, they will form a valuable contribu- 
tion to the stock of knowledge upon which 
our opinions on Russian matters must be 
based. There is, however, some danger of an 
American spectator being induced to take too 
favourable a view of a nation which receives 
him with open arms, Mr. Greene says that 
for some time he was puzzled by the remark. 
able kindness with which he was treated by 
every Russian officer whom he met. But at 
last he became convinced that “ there exists 
throughout Russia a sentimental attachment 
for Americans, of the depth of which we have 
very little conception at home.” It has long 
been well known, he says, that a very friendly 
feeling has grown up between the rulers of 
Russia and the United States. But even his 
own countrymen are scarcely aware that 
‘‘this friendly feeling permeates all classes of 
society, and is far more firmly rooted in those 

ortions of the community which never see St. 

etersburg than it is in the more cosmopolitan 
Court circles of that capital.” 


Mr. Greene accounts for the sentiment by 
various reasons, but the prime cause he con- 
siders to be the fact that 


‘‘Russia has come to look upon itself as tho 
inveterate and eternal enemy of England, and 
it rightly judges us to be the natural rival of 
England in all those elements of commercial 
success which have made her present great- 
ness.” 

He wisely refrains from too definite predic- 
tion as to the future of Russia, but he gives 
a decided opinion as to the extension of the 
empire in Central Asia. He holds that the 
Russians are forced to advance by 

‘‘that law of necessity arising from the impos- 
sibility of maintaining any frontier with nomadic 
and semi-civilised people, with which our Indian 
experiences on the plains have made us perfectly 
familiar ; ” 

but that, 


‘so soon as tho Russian and British frontiers 
in Asia are contiguous, this necessity wil 
cease; and, if the two nations will come t0 
terms of friendship, Russia will have no more 
designs on India than she has on Germany 
Austria.” 
If, however, the reverse of friendship ot 
tinues to prevail, 
‘‘ then, undoubtedly, Russia, in accordance with 
that law of self-defence which allows any nation 
to strike its adversary in its weakest point, will 
strike England in India; not by attempting 
take the country for itself, but by stirring UP 
an insurrection which shall exterminate the 
English residents and the English power.” _ 
The opinion upon such subjects of an intelli 
gent, well-informed, and impartial looker-00 
is well worthy of being received with respect. 
But Mr. Greene’s main objects in his 





present work have been “to give some idea 
of the soul which animates the Russial 
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military machine, and tell what manner of 
man the Russian soldier is, and how he lives 
and moves and has his being.” For this pur- 
pose he is well qualified by the close inter- 
course he maintained with the Russian forces 
during the war, whose hardships he shared in 
the Shipka Pass, before Plevna, and during 
the march across the Balkans. Of what he 
saw he has given an interesting account. 
But the letters of the war correspondents 
have rendered those scenes familiar. Instead 
of dwelling upon his bright and picturesque 
narrative, we will pass on to his opinions of 
the men with whom he was brought into 
contact. Of the Bulgarians he does not 
speak well. 

“A more uninviting race on casual acquaint- 
ance than the Bulgarian peasants can hardly 
exist; centuries of oppression, extortion, mis- 
rule, and injustice have apparently deadened 
every sense of manly independence and straight- 
forward courage, and replaced them with the 
low cunning and duplicity which are commonly 
attributed to the Jews.” 

To the good humour, patience, and obedience 
of the Russian soldier he pays a high and 
deserved compliment. Of the officers he 
speaks in terms of fainter praise, and the 
bureaucratic officials he heartily condemns. 
The soldier may be dull, he says, and at first 
wanting in self-reliance. When left to his 
own resources, “he is almost helpless, and 
will often get killed from sheer stupidity.” 
But his patience is unbounded ; 


“his endurance, his good humour under hard- 
ship, his capacity for fighting on an empty 
stomach and under difficulties, are beyond 
all praise, and will enable a general who 
appreciates these qualities to work wonders with 
them; and he is probably the steadiest of all 
soldiers under defeat and adversity.” 


Certainly his patience was sorely tried all 
through the campaign, but never more than 
when the victorious forces lay inactive with 
Constantinople in view ; while 
“in their bivouacs the plainest principles 
of sanitary hygiene were utterly disregarded. 
Dead animals lay a few feet off, rotting in the 
apring sun for weeks before they were buried ; 
there were few latrines, and what there were 
were insufficient; different regiments bivouacked 
along the same stream, the filth of those near 
its source being washed down into the drinking 
water of those below them.” 
This may be accounted for by the fact that, 
as he justly remarks, 
“ the essential characteristic of the whole class 
of Russian officials or ‘ Tchinoyniks’ is their 
clumsiness, joined to a centralisation whose 
multiplicity of reports and papers defies all 
belief or comprehension, and supplemented only 
too often by the most petty tyranny.” 
The regimental and company officers, he 
observes, possess many of the solid qualities 
of the soldiers, “ but in the great mass of the 
army they are deficient in the higher attain- 
ments necessary to direct these qualities in 
such a way as to derive the full benefit of 
them.” The officers of the Guard are “ gentle- 
men of polished address,” good linguists, and 
slightly informed on many subjects. But 
st “ superficial elegance and smattering of 
oe ” are not shared by the officers of 
i Arye who are by no means what they 
8 it be if they were really well educated. 
Uf the leaders of the army some interesting 





sketches are given. To Skobeleff, Mr. Greene 
attributes a “stupendous military genius,” 
firmly believing that, “ should he live twenty 
years more, he will be Commander-in-Chief 
in the next war about the Eastern Question, 
and history will then speak of him as one of 
the five great soldiers of this century, side 
by side with Napoleon, Wellington, Grant, 
and Moltke.” His men worship him as a 
legendary hero, while they love Radetzky as 
a kind-hearted father. Gourko is described 
as having the brains of a leader, but as being 
deficient in those qualities which gain men’s 
affections. Of the Grand Duke Nicholas, Mr. 
Greene has little to say except that he has “a 
soldierly bearing and a soldier’s nature,” and is 
“aman ofremarkably frank and genial nature,” 
who unfortunately “ selected for the chief of 
his staff and his assistant two men of mediocre 
abilities.” Nobody disputed the incompe- 
tency of these two men, but they were re- 
tained in their places “‘ for reasons never fully 
understood ’’—a very euphemistic manner of 
accounting for the fact. Of the heir to the 
throne he speaks in high terms. 


‘*The Cesarevitch is intensely popular with all 
classes, the nationals of Moscow no less than 
the cosmopolitan nobility of St. Petersburg. 
. - » He is intensely Russian in feeling; he 
has shown a decided will and strong character 
in all the public duties that have been com- 
mitted to him; has been, up to the present, 
strictly pure in his domestic life—which is not 
the rule in his family ; and by his founding the 
volunteer fleet, and other similar acts, has given 
rise to the idea that he sympathises largely 
with the aspirations of the national party.” 


Mr. Greene rightly affirms that there is a 
general belief in Russia that the next em- 
peror will grant “some sort of constitution 
or charter of rights,” and that the longing 
for this “is shared by great masses of people 
who have nothing whatever in common with 
Nihilism, and nothing but abhorrence of its 
methods and principles.” 

Mr. Greene’s book may be cordially recom- 
mended to all who wish to obtain a really true 
idea of the Russia of the present day, especially 
from a military point of view, free from the 
delusions to which political passions give rise, 
whether they take the form of banning or 
blessing. W. R. S. Ratston. 








“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 
Locke. By Thomas Fowler. (Macmillan.) 


Pernars the first feeling of the general 
reader on laying down this Life of Locke 
will be one of surprise that there should be so 
much life in proportion and so little phil- 
osophy. It is no reflection upon the fidelity 
of Mr. Fox Bourne’s almost exhaustive 
** Life ” (in two volumes octavo) that it does 
not convey with quite the same directness 
this important fact. Locke’s life was that of 
a studious man of the world, not that of a 
popular philosopher; and this is more easily 
seen ina short biographical outline than in 
a larger work where the thread of narrative 
has to be disentangled from a mass of illus- 
trative matter concerning the man’s times, and 
their bearing (sometimes hypothetical) on his 
life. Mr. Fowler has digested and abridged 
the abundant materials at his command with 
very pleasant resylts; and many readers will 





no doubt be glad to avail themselves of 
the opportunity now offered them of learning 
that the author of the Hssay on the Human 
Understanding was, as to himself, a person- 
age of singular amiability and completeness. 

Of Locke as a Westminster school-boy and 
a Christ Church undergraduate there is not 
much to be said, except in the way of in- 
ference as to the number of points on which 
his own experience was at variance with the 
recommendations given later in his Thoughts 
concerning Education. Mr. Fowler will not 
even allow us to reconstruct the order of 
Locke’s studies by the light of the regulations 
lawfully in force during his undergraduate 
and bachelor days. The attempt to do so, he 
says, “‘ betrays an innocent belief in the rigid 
enforcement and observance of university 
and college statutes and regulations which, 
I am sorry to say, I cannot share ;” and on 
such a point we can hardly appeal against 
the verdict of an Oxford tutor and professor. 
We know from himself that he was fond of 
conversation and correspondence ; but though 
a good Republican—tes¢e a lame copy of verses 
to Cromwell on his Treaty with the Dutch in 
1654—his friends were not chosen by any 
means exclusively from his own side of the 
camp. Mr. Fowler does not mention his 
warm regard and admiration for Pococke, a 
staunch Royalist who was appointed by Laud 
to the Chair of Arabic, in which the Common- 
wealth, much to its credit, left him unmolested. 
But these signs of natural indifference to the 
rage of party feeling, then so prevalent in 
every class, are particularly welcome as 
casting light on Locke’s demeanour at a later 
day, when his movements were made the 
subject of careful espionnage by his political 
enemies. In 1681-82, Dean Prideaux, who 
was keenly on the look out for ‘“ Whig 
intrigues,” could find nothing to report about 
“J. L.,”except that he behaved himself with 
cunning and unintelligible quietness. The 
same unfriendly witness, who says, “Not a 
word ever drops from his mouth that discovers 
anything of his heart within,” adds further, 
‘‘ He seems to be a man of very good converse, 
and that we have of him with content; as 
for what else he is he keeps it to himself, 
and, therefore, troubles not us with it, nor 
wehim.” Dr. Fell, again, while describing 
him as “a master of taciturnity and passion,” 
has no other reason to give for the opinion 
than that no one “has heard him speak 
against, or sO much as concerning, the 
Government,” of which he was known to 
disapprove. It would be doing injustice to 
the candour and simplicity of the philosopher’s 
nature to see a Machiavellian purpose in this 
combination of friendliness and reserve. It 
was natural to him to “ make friends” with 
the congenial part, whether more or less, of 
his neighbour’s nature, without dwelling on 
the possible presence of discordant elements ; 
and he avoided enmity by the same process 
that attached to him for life an unusual 
number of devoted friends. He had the 
power, which implies a versatile mind as well 
as a sympathetic character, of causing people 
to show him their best side, in which again 
he discovered enough agreement to set up a 
degree of positive liking, and after this par- 
ticular faults or failings are overlooked easily 
and almost by instinct, A letter in which he 
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commissions his young cousin, Peter King, 
to recover a certain theological MS. from the 
hands of the great Mr. Newton, without 
hurting the feelings of the irritable and 
somewhat suspicious celebrity, is a model of 
friendliness and tact; the young man is 
urged to proceed “ with all the tenderness in 
the world,” because Locke knows the weak 
points of his friend’s temper; but his know- 
ledge serves only to prompt the requisite 
forbearance; there is no trace of the un- 
amiable mental process which his philosophy 
would describe as an act of “‘ judgment.” 

In 1666 Locke was dispensed from the 

obligation to take orders attached to his 
fellowship (or senior studentship), and, after 
a short professorial career, he ceased to 
reside at Oxford, and became an inmate of 
Lord Ashley’s household. The varied nature 
of his avocations as “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend”? to the family may be described in 
Mr. Fowler’s words :— 
‘In June 1668, after consulting various other 
medical men, he performed on Lord Ashley a 
difficult operation for the purpose of removing 
an ‘imposthume in the breast,’ and is said thus 
to have saved his life. To the only child, 
Anthony Ashley, he acted as tutor. But, by 
the time the youth was seventeen, Locke was 
entrusted with a far more delicate business 
than his tuition. This was no less than finding 
him a wife. . . . The match seems to have 
been a happy one; and Locke continued his 
services of general utility to the Ashley family 
by acting on more than one occasion as Lady 
Dorothy’s medical attendant.” 

Besides assisting at births and marriages, 
Locke was employed in the administration of 
the new colony of Carolina; and Mr. Fowler 
conjectures that his hand may be traced in 
those articles of its constitution which bear 
on religious liberty and toleration. Atheism 
was proscribed, but any other form of belief 
was to be tolerated if professed by a church 
of seven members. We can imagine Locke 
assenting to this rather arbitrary limitation 
on the practical ground that opinions must 
be of an anti-social character, and, therefore, 
politically objectionable, if they could not 
draw together at least seven adherents in 
such a paradise of free thought as the colony. 

Locke’s biographers are scandalised by the 
details furnished in the Shaftesbury papers 
about the philosopher’s place or standing 
in the household. In spite of the terms 
of friendship and intimacy on which he 
certainly stood with the various members of 
the family, he is described as dining and 
attending prayers with the steward and other 
chief officers of the household, and as 
attending the Earl of Shaftesbury on State 
occasions in something very like the fashion 
of a footman. Mr. Fowler tries to lessen the 
incongruity by observing that “the high 
officers of State were still surrounded with 
much of the elaborate ceremonial which had 
obtained in the times of the Tudors;” and it 
is true that the feudal feeling had hardly yet 
worn out which made the dignity or base- 
ness of personal services depend upon the 
rank of the superior receiving them. But it 
is also true that in England in the seventeenth 
century the distinction between noble and 
commoner had a good deal of the flavour 
which, in Germany, has survived intu the 
nineteenth century. The modern feeling 





that a lord cannot be anything more than 
a gentleman was of very gradual growth ; 
Locke was a roturier ata time when members 
of the learned and professional classes more 
often had relations in retail trade than at 
Court, and there is no reason to imagine that 
his position in the Ashley family brought 
him in contact with any officials of lower 
social rank than his own. 

Another incident that will admit of two 
interpretations is Locke’s appearance by 
Shaftesbury’s side in the House of Lords, 
ready to prompt him in the delivery of the 
written speech, in which he was made to say 
of Holland, ‘‘delenda est Carthago.” The 
speech had been rewritten at the dictation 
of the King or the Cabal, and it would not be 
out of character for Lord Shaftesbury, “ who, 
of all men, was esteemed the most ready in 
speaking,” to proclaim his disapproval of the 
words put into his mouth by ostentatiously 
delivering the appointed speech as a lesson 
learnt by rote. 

Between 1672 and 1684, the date of 
Locke’s expulsion from Christ Church as a 
political “ suspect ” and a notorious intimate 
of the fugitive Shaftesbury, the only incidents 
calling for record were his tours in France, 
mainly undertaken for the sake of health, 
and the beginning of his residence in Holland, 
the air of which, curiously enough, he found 
more beneficial than that of Montpellier. 
Locke was busy in supplying his friends with 
cuttings of vines and orange trees; and his 
remarks upon the state of France and the 
wretchedness of the peasantry show the 
same power of grasping strange facts which 
made Arthur Young famous a century later. 
In one passage (quoted from the journal by 
Mr. Fox Bourne) he gives the complete 
budget of a peasant family—a gross income 
of 80s., of which 30s. goes in rent, and 3s. 4d. 
for taille; he cites this as a favourable 
example, and it is certain that in many cases 
the taille must have absorbed a much larger 
proportion of the peasant’s whole resources. 
But the real evil lay in the utter abject 
poverty of the whole country; as in the case 
of the Indian ryot, even a moderate average 
of taxation might be more than he could bear 
without passing from poverty to destitution. 

When a small book goes over the same 
ground as a large one, there is always some 
danger of indolent reproduction, and, though, 
Mr. Fowler generally writes independently, 
in the name of the morality of compilation 
we must protest against one sentence. Mr. 
Fox Bourne speaks of Locke’s “ examining 
the library of the great Protestant, De 
Thou, better known perhaps as Thuanus, 
which was then about to be sold.” Now, it 
is just possible that one writer’s reading may 
have followed an out-of-the-way track among 
the small class of historians who quote the 
authority of “the learned Thuanus;” but 
any ordinary familiarity with French history 
and literature, from the Memoirs of the time 
to Alfred de Vigny’s Cing Mars, will cause 
the learned President’s own name to be more 
familiar than his Latinised alias. Why then 
should Mr. Fowler go out of his way, after 
mentioning Locke’s visit to the library, to add 
as an authentic fact: ** De Thou, the cele- 
brated historian of his own times, is better 
known under bis Latinised name, Thuanus.” 





Even if the gloss originated with Lord King, 
Locke’s kinsman and first biographer, that 
would not give the trivial mistake any more 
claim to perennial reproduction. Father, as 
well as son, is best known by the name which 
Richelieu’s Mother Shipton indicated in the 
doggerel prophecy, 

‘*Quand bonnet rouge passera par la fenétre 

A quarante onces (Ciny Mars) on coupera la tite 

Et Thou [tout] finira.”’ 

To quit such minute criticism ; the free 
atmosphere of Holland probably had its effect 
in inciting Locke, who was now past fifty, to 
venture on preparing some of his accumula. 
ting MSS. for the press. After the Revolution 
he naturally returned to England, but letters 
to his Dutch friends remain to show upon 
what terms of domestic friendliness he stood 
with all his intimates. Messages to the 
children abound ; and, as his friends always 
had the first refusal of his educational theories, 
we find him devising an improved form of 
copy-book for his ‘“‘little friend’’ Arent 
Furly. The genius of friendship did not 
desert him on returning to his native country, 
Damaris Cudworth, daughter of the Platonist 
writer concerning ‘‘ Eternal and Immutable 
Morality,” had shared her father’s liking for 
the catholic-minded philosopher; and now, 
having married Sir Francis Masham, she was 
successful in persuading Locke to make his 
home with them at the manor-house of Oates, 
near High Laver, in Essex. Some of Locke’s 
pleasantest letters are to Lady Masham’s 
step-daughter; and to her little son I'rank 
he seems to have been a second father, leaving 
in his will quite parental instructions for his 
guardianship to Peter King, who, as Lord 
Chancellor, did not fail to remember the charge 
entrusted to him. 

Thus Locke’s remaining years were passed 
in complete domestic happiness and calm, 
though his works, the publication of which 
now went on in quick succession, began to 
involve him in controversies such as he had 
hitherto been singularly successful in avoid- 
ing. Mr. Fowler only devotes a short chapter 
to the Essay on the Human Understanding— 
a work which occupies by general agreement 
so obvious a place in the history of modern 
thought that there is indeed nothing to say 
about it, further than to note the occasion 
of its composition and the typical character 
of its shortcomings, which are exactly those 
which we see reproduced in modern scientific 
treatises whenever common-sense methods 
are employed with a view to reaching prema- 
turely intelligible results, z.e., results which 
shall be intelligible now, though the premisses 
on which they should be based remain un- 
deciphered. 

The less known of Locke’s writings are, no 
doubt, the most interesting biographically, 
because they are the outcome of his share in 
practical affairs of State. In 1696 he was 
appointed member of a commission intended 
to carry on the same kind of work as the 
Council of Trade and Plantations, to which 
he had been secretary under Shaftesbury. 
The same commission was instructed 1 
report upon the best means of carrying out 
the favourite plan of English economists— 
encouraging the Irish linen manufactures 
aud discouraging, or destroying, the woollen 
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age in matters of free trade; and, like some 
other eighteenth-century philanthropists, he 
‘s attracted by schemes for the industrial 
employment of children which a little selfish 
exaggeration turned into the factory system, 
with all its earliest abuses. But, in his 
original plan, the “spinning schools” were 
apparently intended less as factories than as 
“day industrial schools,” where the children 
of paupers and vagabonds might be fed as well 
as taught a trade. By his personal influence, 
as much as by his writings, he contributed to 
a sound solution of the coinage question in 
1696, when all clipped silver money was 
called in and re-issued at a cost to the 
Exchequer of over a million sterling. Al- 
together, quite apart from his contributions to 
philosophy, Locke’s share in the public life of 
his times was considerable as well as credit- 
able, while his private character was consist- 
ently amiable. The only trait which has been 
selected as perhaps a weakness may pass for 
a virtue in a bachelor and an apostle of 
common-sense; he was almost romantic in 
the warmth of tenderness and admiration 
lavished on his many friends. 
Epira Srcox. 








“ FAUST.” 


Faust: a Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated 
into English Verse by John Stuart Blackie. 
Second Edition. (Macmillan.) 


Fuust: a Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated, 
chiefly in Blank Verse, by James Adey 
Birds, B.A., F.G.S. (Longmans.) 


Goethe's “ Faust.” Part I. Zhe German 
Leat, with English Notes and Introductory 
Remarks for the Use of Students of Modern 
Literature. By Albert M. Selss, Ph.D. 
(Longmans. ) 


Sixce the first appearance of Fuust, some 
thirty or forty translations of it have been 
made in our language, which, on an average, 
18 4 new one every other year, each new trans- 
lator doubtless conceiving that his predecessors 
have failed in their attempts. It would be 
no difficult task, in a review of all these 
renderings, to show that a complete success 
has not been welcomed or achieved, though 
some are much better than others—not at 
all, however, in the order in which they have 
appeared. Some of these translations contain 
good work, but valuable time has been wasted 
on them in producing that which can become 
neither standard nor classical. If it is a 
sie qua non that we should have the best 
possible translation, we can scarcely look for 
such, judging by past experience, from an 
individual hand. In giving Shakspere a 
(ierman form, even Schlegel did not rely on 
himself alone, but associated himself in the 
work with Tieck, a man equally illustrious. 
he result of his companionship has been a 
standard Shakspere. The Scriptures were not 
translated by one man ; even their revision is 
ee to a company ; and until we adopt 
the system of collaboration we shall not 
possess either the ancient classics or the 
— of the great German in such a form as 
: ~ the English will regard them as their 
The latest editions of Faust in our own 
anguage are appropriately accompanied by 





the critical work of Dr. Selss, who is Pro- 
fessor of German in the Dublin University. 
Dr. Selss points out some of the principal 
errors that have occurred in certain transla- 
tions of Faust, and gives the true meaning of 
several misinterpreted epithets of the original. 
The work, though ostensibly a class-book, 
contains remarks which should prove valuable 
to future translators of Faust. Concerning a 
line which he selects from the “ Prologue in 
Heaven,” 
** Du darfst auch da nur frei erscheinen,” 


he observes that the phrase fret erscheinen 
has been rendered “ to act with freedom” by 
Bayard Taylor, Hayward and others. We 
may add that Mr. Birds, in his version before 
us, presents the real meaning of the line, but 
in too indefinite a form. 


*€ In this too thou hast liberty ” 


is no doubt correct as far as it goes, but, as 
the context supplies no explanation as to what 
the “ this” refers to, we cannot consider that 
Mr. Birds in this instance has been successful. 
Dr. Selss does not seem to be acquainted with 
Mr. Kegan Paul’s translation ; this is a pity, 
for in many respects it more nearly represents 
the original than any we have met with. 
Take, for example, his rendering of the very 
line we are discussing : 


‘¢ Thou mayest always come at will,” 


Again let us take the seventeenth line of the 
first scene, which, as Dr. Selss justly com- 
plains, has been so misinterpreted by the 
translators : 

‘¢ Dafiir ist mir auch alle Freud’entrissen.” 

(On the other hand all joy is torn from me.) 
Mr. Kegan Paul’s equivalent is 
‘* But joy is rent away from me.” 
Mr. Birds disposes of it thus: 
*¢ Therefore, too, of joy am I bereft,” 
Dr. Selss praises Prof. Blackie’s rendering, 
which is : 
* But with my fear all joy is gone.” 


Dr. Selss dwells on the persistent misrender- 
ing of the word dafiir in this line, Mr. Hay- 
ward translating it “ for this very reason,” in 
spite of the fact that dafiir can never have 
the causal sense of darwm. The fact is that 
the ,word dafiir indicates a coincidence and 
not a consequence; which places Mr. Birds, 
as well as Mr. Hayward and others, in the 
wrong. We must notice one more among 
many good criticisms of Dr. Selss which is 
extremely important—it is on the rendering 
of Das Werdende, which certainly embodies 
the very essence of the poem : 
‘‘ Das Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt.” 
‘Let that which grows and ever works and lives,” 
Prof. Blackie gives it thus: 

*¢ The self-evolving energy divine.” 


Mr. Birds interprets it : 
** Nature that ever lives and works.” 


The first of these, the literal translation, is 
from Dr. Selss, who observes :—‘“‘ The some- 
what enigmatical term Das Werdende, the 
nascent, that which rises or grows, signifies 
the element of juvenescence in the ‘ mighty 
Pan,’ as opposed to the element of decay, 
which forms its counterpart.’”’ It will be 
noticed that, in the above quotation, Mr. 
Birds has omitted the essential word “ grows,” 


while Prof. Blackie gives a splendid para- 
phrase of the true sense. 

We now come to consider more directly 
the versions of Prof. Blackie and Mr. Birds, 
which are too recent to have come under Dr. 
Selss’s notice. Prof. Blackie has made ample 
amends in this new edition for the mistakes 
into which he was led forty years ago, though 
he has not yet freed himself from the habit of 
interpolation, or, to say the least, of excessive 
elaboration. In his first edition, he gives us 
“billiard table” for Kartenspiel (card-play- 
ing); and in his new one, though he inserts 
cards, we are surprised to find him not only 
clinging to the old error, but amplifying it as 
follows :— 

‘* Another sets him down to cards or calls 

For rattling dice, or clicking billiard balls.” 
This billiard and dice playing is very pic- 
turesque, but there is not a word of it in 
Faust. 

We turn to those simple and beautiful 
words of Gretchen, when Faust leaves her, 
which are so easy of translation :— 

‘* Du lieber Gott ! was so ein mann 

Nicht alles alles denken kann ! 

Beschimt nur steh’ ich vor ihm da, 

Und sag’ zu allen Sachen ja, 

Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind, 

Begreife nicht was er an mir find’t.” 

This passage has been turned into English 
by some of the translators whom we have 
already spoken of thus :— 

‘** Dear God! what such a man as this 

Can think on all and everything ! 

I stand ashamed, and simple yes 

Is the one answer I can bring. 

I wonder what a man, so learned as he, 


Can find in a poor simple girl like me.” 

BLACKIE, 
‘* O gracious heaven ! was ever such a man ! 

Can think of everything—of everything ! 

Ashamed I stand before him, and say ‘ Yes’ 

To all he says. But I am but a poor, 

Ignorant child ; I cannot understand 

What he can find in me.” 


‘* Dear God! However is it such 
Aman can think and know so much ? 
I stand ashamed and in amaze 
And answer ‘ Yes’ to all he says, 
A poor, unknowing child ! and he— 
I can’t think what he finds in me.” 
TAYLOR. 

‘¢ Dear God ! how such a man as he 

Can think on all things that may be ; 

When he is by, confused I stand, 

And only have a ‘ Yes’ at hand ; 

A simple child, I cannot see 

Whate’er it is he finds in me.” 

KEGAN PAUL. 

The reader may here decide for himself on the 
merits of these authorities. 

As a just means of comparing the transla- 
tions of Prof. Blackie and Mr. Birds, let us 
cali attention to the manner in which they 
have rendered that exquisite outpouring of 
Faust in his dialogue with Wagner, com- 
mencing : 

‘‘O gliicklich, wer noch hoffen kann.” 
This would be too long to quote, but may 
be referred to with advantage as show- 
ing that in this and like passages Prof. 
Blackie’s work is transcendently and beyond 
all comparison finer than Mr. Birds’. 

If no original lay behind the translations 
that we have of Fuust we should feel that our 
literature was enriched by any one of these; 


Brrps. 





as it is, we are constantly turning back to the 
| great original to discover whether there is 
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not something in it far greater than in any of 
these renderings. The task of comparing the 
German with the English, and of discovering 
that sometimes the wrong word has been 
chosen, sometimes the meaning missed and a 
new sense substituted, is endless; scarcely 
any of the translations will bear a scrutiny 
thus close. The blank verse, as in Mr. 
Birds’ version, is quite unsatisfactory as a 
medium; the original would be much less 
worth without the ineffable charm of rhyme. 
This we have in Mr. Bayard Taylor’s version, 
Prof. Blackie’s, and Mr. Kegan Paul’s; but 
further, these two latter writers have in them 
that solemn march of the Greek play, the 
spirit of which so strongly pervades the more 
stately passages of the original. 

So many minds are necessary to compass 
the difficulties of Faust that we hope our 
proposal of the work being undertaken by a 
society of scholars may not be lost sight of. 
One man may be apt at interpretation, 
another at diction ; and besides what may be 
called a pre-diction of thought, there is a 
diction of translation and a diction of para- 
phrase. The first of these can belong to the 
originator alone; the second, after all has 
been said about realisation of the thought, 
precision, and judgment, is strictly mechanical, 
the more so the more literal it is; the third in 
a high degree partakes of the two former, 
inasmuch as it involves the absorption and 
assimilation of the thought and its unre- 
strained expression in a new language. Un- 
questionably the latter method, in the hands 
of a master like Prof. Blackie, is the preferable 
one—in fact the only one that can pretend to 
give to a translation the noblest form of 
speech. ‘To render the complex ideas that 
pervade Faust into their English equivalent 
demands almost superhuman powers. The 
metamorphosis could only be achieved by a 
poet who knew German and English alike, 
and who had Faust by heart in its emotional 
stage, before it reaches that of words, as Cole- 
ridge had Kubla Khan in his dream before he 
wrote it. It would then be for him similarly 
to wake out of a dream of the entire drama, 
to get up, and, with its totality within his 
mind, to write it out in English as the 
language into which he awoke. This would 
be Goethe’s Faust in our own tongue ; but so 
gigantic a Coleridge the world can never 
expect to witness. A. Eamont Hake. 








NEW NOVELS. 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Adam and Eve. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 
“ Dorothy Fox,” &c. In 3 vols. (Bentley 

& Son.) 


Strictly Tied Up. In 8 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

The Crookit Meg: a Story of the Year One. 
By John Skelton. (Longmans & Co.) 


Jack and Jill: a Village Story. By Louisa 
M. Alcott, Author of “ Little Women,”. 
&e. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


THERE are not many writers who possess, in 
an equal degree with Mrs, Oliphant, the 
fortunate art of telling a story well. 
Notwithstanding her rapidity of produc- 





tion—which necessarily interferes some- 
what with her originality—her novels 
are always eminently readable. Of course, 


perfectly new ideas do not come to novelists 
in battalions, and we must be content if 
occasionally they are compelled to travel in 
old grooves. ‘This is the case in He that 
Will Not when He May. The inequalities 
in our social system struck many a young 
and ardent spirit before they affected so 
keenly Mrs. Oliphant’s latest hero, Paul 
Markham ; nor is he the first to have become 
disillusioned of his lofty and Quixotic ideas. 
But Markham has the Communistic fever 
very badly while it is upon him, and one 
cannot but sympathise with the young re- 
former, who is the victim of such strong 
yet conflicting sentiments and emotions. The 
son of Sir William Markham—a hard man of 
the world and a former Minister of State—his 
ideas are treated with profound contempt in 
that quarter. Itis incredible to one of Sir 
William’s temperament and position that a 
young man like Paul—the heir to a baronetcy 
and a man with a great stake in the country 
—should deliberately throw everything to the 
winds, and dash himself to pieces in battling 
against the social windmills he has created. 
Nor does the idolising love borne towards 
Paul by a devoted mother and sister help 
him at all in his newcrusade. They admire 
his courage, his principle, his large benevo- 
lence to the poor, but are stricken with horror 
when they learn that there is some danger of 
his taking to wife a daughter of the people. 
Lady Markham does all she can to dis- 
suade her son from the fruitless campaign 
against long-established social customs and 
rights, and it must be confessed that she 
has frequently the best of the argument; so 
also has her husband; but a young reformer, 
full of his great end, gives little thought to 
intermediate obstacles, and but ill brooks in- 
terference of this kind. He somehow gains 
the notion that the root-cause of all family 
solicitude on his behalf is but a selfish one; 
and it is better, perhaps, that the destruction 
of his chdteaux en Espagne should come from 
other hands. We shall leave the reader to 
trace the course of Paul’s dream and his rude 
awakening from it. His heart was right, but, 
like many other reformers, he wanted to begin 
at the wrong end, and to crown the temple of 
human justice before he had laid the founda- 
tion-stone. The instructive history of Paul 
Markham, however, by no means exhausts the 
interest of the story. Paul proves not to be 
the real heir to the baronetcy, after all. <A 
good deal of tribulation ensues at Markham 
from the sudden appearance of an elder son of 
Sir William by a former wife. Nothing had 
hitherto been known of this son, and his 
coming upon the scene hurries the baronet to 
a premature grave. The trouble with Paul 
might have had something to do previously 
with weakening his vital forces. Lady Mark- 
ham is a noble woman—one in whom much 
sense is combined with deep affection. She 
is not without her foibles, but these onl 

render the portraiture more truthful. Her 
daughter, Alice, is quite worthy of her, and a 
friend of Paul’s might think himself lucky in 
winning her affections. Two of the best- 
drawn characters in the work, however, are 
Spears, the social agitator, and his daughter, 





a 


Janet. The former is above the average of 
his class, and there is little wonder that in 
getting hold of Paul, as he awakes from what 
may be called the mental hybernating stage, 
he should have come to wield for a time an 
irresistible influence over him. Spears’s 
daughter is a weak compound of vanity and 
scheming, striving after those social distine- 
tions which are an abomination to her father, 
This novel is not equal to some of Mrs, 
Oliphant’s earlier works, but it would be a 
poor compliment to say that it is superior to 
the generality of the stories now published, 
We readily admit that we have found it 
very entertaining throughout. 


The first and second volumes of Mrs. Parr’s 
story are rather quiet, and do not foreshadow 
the strong dramatic interest attaching to the 
third. The reader will therefore do well to 
persevere, and he will be more than rewarded 
for his trouble. This charming writer has 
never excelled some of the graphic scenes to 
be found towards the close of Adam and Eve. 
The novel opens in London, but the venue 
quickly changes to Cornwall. The heroine, 
Eve, has been left an orphan, and she has but 
one friend in the whole of London, Reuben 
May, the watchmaker. He loves the bewitch- 
ing maid, but a sudden check is given to his 
hopes by her departure for the Cornish coast. 
She has accepted the invitation of her relatives 
to Polperro, and leaves Reuben with a kind 
of understanding that she will write to him 
should her affections become engaged while 
she is away. Eve discovers that her Cornish 
relatives are smugglers—“ free traders ”’ is the 
name they give themselves, and they are a 
great deal too “free’’ for his Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives. She stays on with them, however, 
and soon learns the secret of her attachment 
to a strange place and a strange people. She 
has no sympathy with the smugglers, but, 
notwithstanding, she has completely lost her 
heart to one of them, her cousin, Adam 
Pascal. He is a fine, manly fellow, and one 
who has long been ashamed of his calling. 
Troubles quickly arise, for Adam perceives, or 
thinks he perceives, that his half-brother, 
Jerrem, is also lifting his eyes to Eve, and all 
the jealous passions of his strong nature are 
at once aroused. There are thus three lovers 
of the modern Eve. Reuben May, up in 
London, hears nothing of her, and makes 4 
voyage into Cornwall. Discovering the true 
state of matters between Adam and Eve, and 
disgusted at the smuggling which is going on, 
he commits an act of treachery for which we 
were scarcely prepared from previous know- 
ledge of his character. A severe brush 
between the revenue officers and the illicit 
traders is the result of this, and shortly after- 
wards Adam is guilty of even a worse act 0 
treachery in discovering to the officers the 
hiding-place of the unfortunate Jerrem. 
This portion of the story is very tragic. 
Adam has acted under the strongest pressure 
of anger, jealousy, and, as he believes, out- 
raged love; for he has received what appears 
to be irrefragable proof of the faithlessness of 
Eve and the duplicity of Jerrem. But when 
he discovers the terrible mistake he has made, 
he is filled with remorse. He is far beyond 
the general run of his class, and would loathe 
a mean or unworthy act done in cold blogs 
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He wrestles night and day for the man he has 
betrayed, and the most strenuous efforts are 
put forth to save him. But all is of no avail. 
Jerrem, who has shot one of the officers, is 
put upon his trial, and ultimately pays the 
penalty of his crime. Adam resolves to begin 
a new life, and the novel concludes with his 
emigration, Eve going with him as his 
lifelong companion. One of the most striking 
characters in the story is the Cornish girl, 
Joan Hocken. She is thoroughly original, 
both in manners and conversation. When 
evil fortune has fallen upon the household, 
she proposes to Eve that they should read 
the Bible—the very last suggestion she would 
make unless they were in desperate straits. 
Eve replies that she could not read the Bible 
then, whereupon Joan moralises—‘‘ Then, 
after all, it don’t seem that religion and 
that’s much of a comfort. By what I heard,” 
she added, “I thought ’twas made o’ pur- 
pose for folks to lay hold on in times 0’ 
trouble.” Mrs. Parr excels in truthful 
pictures of life, and the portraits she has so 
carefully painted in the present work are 
worthy of any of their predecessors. 


“ Delicia, Countess of Foulisville, yawned.” 
Such is the opening sentence of Strictly Tied 
Up. Her ladyship’s example is a bad one to 
set to the reader, who may be inclined to 
follow it as he reads the opening pages of the 
novel. But, if he manfully struggle on, he 
will find the story lively enough as regards 
some passages. We wish we could extend 
higher praise to this work by an apparently 
new author. It seems to us, however, a waste 
of time both to write and to read such books. 
There is not a single character capable of 
creating a genuine interest in the mind of 
the reader. Beside the yawning countess, 
we have a drunken lord, her husband ; a worse 
baronet, one Sir Miles Brandreth ; and several 
scheming women. It must not be supposed 
that the Countess of Foulisville is always 
yawning ; on the contrary, she is capable of 
great energy when her own selfish interests 
are involved. She has not been brought up 
in the best manner, but we should be sorry to 
think that every person of humble extraction 
who afterwards rose to a high social position 
must necessarily emulate the language and 
bearing of this Irish countess. Here is a 
taste of her quality, as developed in a conver- 
sation with her confidante, Miss Robbins, 
after she has found herself excluded from the 
best society in London :— 


““*T have long, very long felt, long, indeed, 
before I ever knew you, that society was not 
doing me justice, because I had nobody to 
take out—no girls for the mothers to scheme 
after and the men to spoon. This shan’t be so. 
Til follow your advice, and get my girl; by 
an holy poker, I will!’ again slapping her- 
self.” 


From this it will be seen that there was a 
native vigour in the language, and an un- 
conventionality in the actions, of Lady Foulis- 
ville. She forthwith adopts her niece. The 
two great schemers in the narrative, Sir 
Miles Brandreth and the confidante, Robbins, 
are both foiled, and obtain their deserts. The 
former, by despicable means, persuades Meriel 
Foulis to become his wife, solely with the 
view of getting hold of her fortuue. In this 





he is defeated, and by his own son, who after- 
wards marries Meriel’s mother. Robbins, 
after a long career of toadying and plotting, 
is cast adrift upon the world. But these 
things do little towards making the book 
worth reading. We donot wish to be unduly 
severe, but to us it seemed somewhat coarse 
all through, and left a nasty taste in the 
mouth. Whatever humour there is in the 
novel springs from the vulgarity of the 
characters. Some of these are rather strongly 
drawn; but were they worth drawing at all ? 
It is to be hoped that the author, who is not 
without a certain smartness and cleverness, 
will, in his or her next work, give us some- 
thing more profitable. 


We are in a totally different atmosphere 
when we come to The Crookit Meg. This 
short story is in every respect worthy of its 
author, and those who are acquainted with 
the Essays of “ Shirley ’’ will know that this 
is high praise. It is long since we have been 
fascinated by a novelette exhibiting such 
strong individuality of character, and present- 
ing such admirable scenic pictures. Mr. 
Skelton writes with remarkable freshness 
and, at the same time, in a most cultured 
style. He is a true observer of character 
as distinguished from outward surroundings. 
Two at least of the dramatis personae in this 
sketch are singularly life-like—one being the 
whisky-drinking Scotch lawyer, sharp as a 
needle down to his last cup; and the other 
an old naturalist in whom Sir Walter Scott 
himself would have delighted. Like the 
novel by Mrs. Parr, here also we have a story 
connected with smuggling,‘ The Crookit Meg” 
being a lively but very irregular little craft. 
Of course the story is not without its love 
passages, for Eppie Holdfast, the heroine 
(if heroine there be), has inspired both Alister 
Ross and Harry Hacket with the master- 
passion, and trouble comes of it, such as the 
reader must discover for himself. The novel 
has its tragic element, though this is held in 
hand and subdued by the author, its real claim 
upon us consisting in its sketches of character 
and scenery. The opening chapter presents 
us with a view of the chief worthies of Peel- 
boro’. There is Dr. Caldcail, who prosed in 
the Muckle Kirk, and the Rev. Neil Brock, 
who ministered in a back yard to Original 
Reformed Particular Anti-Burghers ; Corbie, 
the burgh lawyer above referred to; Adam 
Meldrum, the naturalist and worshipper of 
Shakspere ; and the Captain, who had a vast 
command of “nautical” language, and a 
very vivid and prolific fancy—who, in short, 
“swore like a trooper and lied like Mun- 
chausen.” Frequent are the argumentative 
conflicts between the lawyer and the reverend 
doctor, the former assuring his friend that 
the main distinction between the lawyer and 
the minister is that “the lawyer seeks dili- 
gently for facks which he can verify; the 
minister blethers aboot a hash o’ doctrines 
which are incapable of identification.” Mel- 
drum—who, in his working hours, cobbled 
old boats, and could scarcely keep body and 
soul together by the occupation—* was the 
naturalist of Peelboro’, and knew by heart 
the plays of Shakspere and the ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica’ of Sir Thomas Browne.” He 


loved Nature as the poet loves her, and 
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he was of those who have discerned that 
‘science seeks for the unity without us, as 
religion seeks for the unity within us.” 
Many beautiful things are put into the mouth 
of this Meldrum, one of which, upon Shak- 
spere’s knowledge of the sea, we must quote. 


‘Timon, weary o’ the warld and its fickle 
praise and blame, would mak’ his grave beside 
he sea, upon the very hem o’ the sea, whar its 
licht foam might beat his gravestone daily. 
And for my ain part, bairns, I would love to lie 
within hearin’ o’ the swell—for the sea never 
sleeps, and it may weel be that even amang the 
mools we micht hear its voice—when ither 
voices are heard nae mair. Moreover, the sea 
itsel’ is full o’ life—being the image or visible 
manifestation of Him who is the centre and the 
source of life. . . . The auld prophet, indeed, 
believed that the sea was unquiet because it 
was sorrowful—there is sorrow on the sea, it 
cannot be quiet, says he; but Jeremiah’s 
knowledge of the sea was leemited, and he 
lived before the art o’ boat-buildin’ had been 
carried to oor present perfection, so that there 
was a prejudice against the saut water aman 
his countrymen. But Shakespeare kent weak 
that the habitual motion o’ the sea is pleasant 
and blythesome; for when Perdita dances, 
Florizel wishes her a wave o’ the sea that she 
might do nothing but that; and in verra truth, 
the fa’ o’ a wave and the footfa’ o’ a blythe lass 
are twa o’ the sweetest souns in this astonishin’ 
warld.” 

We had marked other passages from this 
volume for quotation, but must forbear. It 
seems to us to touch a very high level in the 
story-teller’s art. 


Mrs. Alcott has for some time been favour- 
ably known on this side the Atlantic, and her 
Jack and Jill will be welcome to the nu- 
merous readers of her Little Women and 
other books. Village life is depicted in a very 
entertaining manner—not without humour— 
through a series of sketches which, while 
apparently disjointed, have yet a connecting 
link. ‘* You can make things go as you want 
them,” says one of the characters, “if you 
only try hard enough, and walk right over 
whatever stands in the way.” This is at least 
good healthy doctrine to preach to boys who 
have to make their way in the world. 

G. Barnett Smita. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Speeches of Thomas Lord Erskine. With a 
Memoir of his Life by Edward Walford, M.A. 
(Reeves and Turner.) It has always seemed to 
us somewhat of a misnomer to speak of the 
speeches of Lord Erskine, for every speech 
which Erskine delivered that has been considered 
worthy of preservation was delivered before he 
extinguished himself by taking a peerage and 
the Great Seal. But as ‘ by far the first 
advocate that ever practised at the English 
bar” Erskine will long be remembered; and it 
is to be hoped his speeches will long be read, 
even though forensic eloquence has become but 
a tradition. Hitherto, Erskine’s speeches have 
generally been sought in the large five-volume 
edition of 1810, published while he was yet 
alive. Many editions have appeared sub- 
sequently, including that edited by Brougham 
in 1847. The merit of the present reprint is 
that it goes back to the standard edition of 
1810. Its fault is that it reproduces the intro- 
ductory statements and notes without the 
slightest modification, however inapplicable or 
unintelligible they may now have become. This 
does not, of course, impair the value of the 
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speeches as models of rhetoric, but it deprives 
them of half their historical value. We have 
noticed a few errors of the press, which are 
probably also to be found in the original. Mr. 
Walford’s work has evidently been limited to 
‘*the Memoir of the Life”—though we hope 
he is not responsible for this awkward phrase. 
Apart from some genealogical facts, Mr. Walford 
can scarcely be expected to add anything to the 
numerous biographies of Lord Erskine that 
have previously appeared. We should like to 
have his authority for the assertion (quoted 
from Wraxall) that, ‘‘if Lord Erskine had been 
the son of a marquis instead of the son of an 
earl, he never could have been called to the bar.” 
Whatever the rule of the Inns of Court on this 
point may once have been, it has certainly been 
broken in more than one modern case. 


The Enemies of Books. By William Blades, 
Typograph. (Triibner.) A very small modicum 
of book-knowledge is all that is required for the 
enjoyment of this essay. The owner of the 
smallest library in England, under the influence 
of an abundance of anecdote and an unfailing 
lightness of style, could not resist reading it 
through at a sitting. The effect on the man 
who possesses a good library, and is bent on 
transmitting it unimpaired to his children, 
would be incredible. The only cause for anxiety 
is that, with the knowledge of all the enemies 
of books enumerated by Mr. Blades, the book- 
collector might abandon as hopeless the task of 
preserving his beloved volumes. Fire and water, 
gas and dust, the bookworm and the bookbinder, 
are all arrayed against him. The bookworm is 
often heard of, but rarely seen. A kind friend 
sent one to Mr. Blages last year, but the poor 
fellow was killed by kindness—it sickened and 
died. A second specimen, “a fat, glossy 
fellow ”’—the language is almost as kindly as 
that of Izaak Walton when treating of another 
kind of worm—was found among the books at 
‘*Bodley.” Mr. Blades putit aside with the in- 
tention of studying its habits and development ; 
but, unfortunately for the interests of science, 
the attention of Dr. Bandinel was drawn to it, 
and the bookworm was soon crushed out of 
existence. In America it is, and will, we hope, 
long remain, a great curiosity. In spite of this 
happy freedom from the company of the book- 
worm, our brethren across the water have not 
much to boast of. Its absence is more than 
made up by the presence of innumerable cock- 
roaches, which fear ‘‘ neither Jight nor noise, 
neither man nor beast.” The domestic servant 
is, perhaps, the greatest danger of all. Is there 
a librarian who has not turned pale when he 
thought of Warburton’s servant burning the 
early plays which her master loved; or laughed, 
in spite of himself, at the servant of Coleridge 
burning the spare copies of the Watchman, and 
apologising for the act with unconscious 
drollery ? Many years ago Mr. Blades dis- 
covered the remnauts of a copy of Caxton’s 
edition of J'he Canterbury Tales, which had been 
burnt leaf by leaf in a French Protestant church 
in London. The library is better looked after 
now, but we question the accuracy of our kindly 
‘‘Typograph” in ascribing the praise to the 
action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


ALL who are interested in the systematic 
teaching of German will be glad to notice the 
appearance of A German School Grammar by 
Mr. H. W. Eve, ‘‘ uniform with the Wellington 
College French Grammar.” We presume that 
both these books are intended for use at schools 
in which modern languages are to some extent 
substituted for Latin and Greek. The grammars 
are almost too complete for boys who have but 
two or three hours a week to devote to a modern 
language, and it may well be doubted whether 
it is worth while for those who can use Dr. 
Kennedy’s admirable De Composita Sententia 
to spend time over an elaborate analysis of a 


French or German compound sentence. For 
boys who know no Greek, and learn but little 
Latin, Mr. Eve’s syntax—German as well as 
French—is invaluable. With some remarks 
made in the Preface on the teaching of German 
etymologies we most fully agree. ‘‘ A teacher,” 
Mr. Eve says, ‘‘ cannot begin too soon to point 
out changes of letters in passing from English 
to German, and vice versa—in fact, keep Grimm’s 
Law, &c., always before his pupils.” It is 
almost certain that, if this were always done to 
some extent, we should rarely hear the oft- 
repeated complaint of bewildered beginners 
dealing with old forms under new shapes, that 
‘‘German is so hard to begin.” Mr. Eve’s 
suggestions, too, for the dissection of German 
words are most interesting. The intellectual 
process which a boy goes through in picking a 
long compound to pieces is a really valuable 
one, and cannot be too much encouraged. 
Glancing at the book in detail, we doubt whether 
the division of substantives into strong and 
weak declensions, however scientifically correct 
it may be, will be found so practically useful as 
the five-declension system of Otto and others. 
The chapter on prepositions is admirable; that 
on prefixes of verbs good, but somewhat need- 
lessly elaborate. The tables at the end, on the 
government of the verbs and adjectives, seem 
liable to the objection that they place ordinary 
and rare constructions too much on an equality. 
They would at times lead a boy to use practically 
obsolete constructions. We miss a minor syntax, 
which is one of the most valuable parts of the 
French grammar for ordinary form teaching. 
Mr. Nutt is the publisher. 


Peru. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) If all the new series 
of ‘* Foreign Countries” were compiled with 
the care and knowledge which Mr. Clements 
Markham has brought to the production of this 
little book, it would be of great value. The 
author is, perhaps, of all living Englishmen, the 
most fully equipped for the task of skimming 
off into one small volume the cream of existing 
knowledge respecting the most interesting of 
the countries of South America. His own 
travels, which have extended over a great por- 
tion of the varied and wonderful territory, and 
his study of the history aud language of the 
Yneas, might have tempted a less conscientious 
writer to make light of the writings and experi- 
ences of others; but this book bears testimony 
that he has not failed to consult the works 
of those, both of great and little authority, 
who have written in any language upon the 
subject, from Humboldt to Hutchinson. There 
are few countries in the world of more varied 
interest than Peru. It concerns alike the 
geographer, the historian, the archaeologist, 
the naturalist, the philosopher, and the specu- 
lator; and the 192 pages of which this compact 
little volume is composed might easily have 
been swelled to ten times the number by its 
accomplished author without exhausting his 
material or the interest of the reader. Yet 
Mr. Markham has omitted nothing of import- 
ance in such a summary, and has arranged the 
subjects so skilfully and written his chapters 
with so much ease that the conciseness of the 
book as a whole is never puinfully apparent. 
Although it is so short and the divisions so dis- 
tinct as to make an index less necessary than 
usual, we hope its omission will not be taken 
as a precedent for the rest of the series. 


The Wooing of the Waterwitch. (Chatto and 
Windus.) We heartily wish that we could give 
credit to the absurd fable by which Mr. Evan 
Daldorne (whoever he may be) accounts for 
the possession of a still more absurd MS. We 
fear, however, that the story and its history 
are alike the invention of the same (we trust) 
juvenile brain. If juvenile, there is some hope 





for it, for amid pages which are occasionally 





revolting, and always dull, there are here and 
there slight traces of humour, as when the 
man-eating giant, who suffers from indigestion, 
remarks that he hates for fulk either dead or 
alive to disagree with him, as he wishes to live 
‘‘harmonious.” he illustrations by Mr. Moyr 
Smith are abundant, and full of ingenuity of 
an adaptive kind. 


The Catskill Fairies. By Virginia W. John- 
son. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. (C, 
Kegan Pauland Oo.) This book is handsomely, 
and not gaudily, got up. The name implies an 
American origin, which is also testified by the 
superior execution of the wood-cuts; but we 
cannot honestly say that the stories rise above 
the ordinary standard. 


The Favourite Album of Fun and Fancy, 
With Illustrations by Ernest Griset and others, 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) The contents 
consist almost exclusively of humorous stories 
of animal life, which are told with much zest 
and abundantly illustrated. We have proved 
that the youngest children can appreciate them, 
while just sufficient of sense is mingled with 
the ‘‘ fun and fancy” to render the dose toler- 
able even to grown-up readers. The under- 
taking was not easy, but it has been well done. 


MEssprs. CASSELLS have just issued, as one of 
the Cobden Club pamphlets, Mr. W. E. Baxter's 
recent address upon Land-law Reform. The 
title chosen of Our Land Laws of the Past does 
not seem to us particularly happy. Considering 
the attention it has attracted, we are surprised 
to find how little there is either novel or extreme 
in the address. It consists mainly of quotations 
from well-known authorities, and does not 
carry the discussion any farther except in so 
far as Mr. Baxter’s own opinion is of weight. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN send us 
two sets of little story-books, called respectively 
“*Our Boys’ Little Library” and ‘‘ Our Girls’ 
Little Library.” The stories in these twenty- 
four small volumes are mostly, though not all, 
suitable for the amusement of the denizens of 
the nursery. Without going too deeply into 
particulars, we cannot see the use of putting 
before little folk illustrated stories about 
skeletons, dying undergraduates, aud the like; 
indeed, much might be said about the harm 
likely to result from so doing. There are the 
same objections, too, to be urged in the present 
case in the matter of mechanical detail, as we 
pointed out when speaking of the same firm’s 
‘*Tiny Natural His:ory Series” in our issue of 
November 13. The want of greatar variety in 
external adornment is very noticeable in a long 
series like the one we allude to. 


Far Out: Rovings Retold. By Lieut.-Col. 
W. F. Butler, C.B. (Wm. Isbister, Limited.) 
In this volume the gallant author of The Great 
Lone Land has brought together some scattered 
papers of travel, which he had at various times 
contributed to magazine literature. ‘The con- 
tents of the book are of the most varied nature, 
as may be gathered from Col. Butler's con- 
fession of his inability even to attempt ‘to 
group together such separated scones as the 
pine-woods and snow-sheeted lakes of the 
regions of the Hudson’s Bay fur-trade with the 
treeless plains of Natal aud the Dutch Repub- 
lics.” When we add that the author's rovings 
in the famous Yosemite Valley, Afghanistan, 
and Cyprus are also retold in the volume, we 
shall have sufficiently indicated the excellent 
bill of fare provided. The long Introduction 
might have been abridged with much advantage, 
so tar as the reader is concerned. 


The Heir of Kilfianan: a Tale of the Shore 
and Ocean. By W. H.G. Kingston. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) The late Mr. Kingston generally 
catered, and catered well, for the amusement 
of biggish school-boys, and the book before us 
is a fair example of the class we haye so often 
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had from his pen at this time of the year. The 
story is somewhat too complicated in its details 
to be sketched in a brief space, but much of 
the interest hangs on the unknown relationship 


existing between a fisher-boy on the West coast 


of Ireland to the great folk of a neighbouring 
castle. The boy goes to sea, rises in station by 
his own exertions and gallant exploits, and 
eventually succeeds to the castle estates. 


Dick Cheveley: his Adventures and Mis- 
W. H. G. Kingston. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) This is a very exciting story for 
boys, and is the more interesting from its being 
based on fact, the plot having been suggested 
to Mr. Kingston by an extraordinary paragraph 
in the Evening Standard early in November of 
last year. This Mr. Kingston worked up with 
his usual skill into a capital book. The hero 
goes to sea asa ‘‘stowaway,” and leads a 
terrible existence in the hold of the ship until 
he is discovered. He goes through no end of 
troubles—‘‘ adventures and misadventures ”— 
and finally gets home with the firm resolution 
of settling down in the mercantile office, where 
he eventually becomes the head of the firm, 
&c., &e. This craze among boys for going to 
sea is the bugbear of many a fond mother, and 
causes them much anguish of heart. To such 
we cordially recommend Dick Cheveley, as being 
more likely than even Uncle George’s tales of 
his experiences with rancid pork and weeyilly 
biscuit to give a boy a distaste for sea-life. 


A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs attri- 
buted to Abraham ibn Ezra. Edited from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library by S. R. Driver, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.) It is disappointing to find 
that this is, after all, not Ibn Ezra’s missing 
commentary upon Proverbs, though Mr. Driver 
points out that the internal evidence does not 
point entirely in one direction, and suggests 
‘“‘that it may embody genuine fragments of his 
‘Ibn Ezra’s] exegesis.” There is, therefore, a 
certain justification of the title, which expressly 
attributes the authorship to this great Rabbi, 
and at the same time the discrepancies from the 
style and exegesis of Ibn Ezra seem to us to 
exonerate the writer from the charge of fraudu- 
lent intention. It were bold indeed in him to 
have aspired to be mistaken for Ibn Ezra! 
Singularly enough, this is the third commentary 
which has passed current as Ibn Ezra’s work on 
the Book of Proverbs. The judgment of the 
learned editor, supported as 1t is by that of 
veteran Jewish critics, must on this point be 
final. The sheets were communicated for 
revision to Dr. Friedliinder and others, though 
the accuracy of the editor and the printer are 
sufficiently well known to scholars. 


Collected Sonnets, Old and New. By Charles 
Tennyson Turner. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
This volume contains 342 sonnets and a few 
lyrics by the late Mr. Turner. The lyrics are 
very poor, and the reputation of the deceased 
poet must rest entirely on the sonnets. As to 
the comparative merit of these we expressed 
an opinion at the time of Mr. Turner’s death, 
an opinion with which Mr. Spedding, who 
contributes an introductory essay to this 
volume, is not pleased, and with a discussion of 
which he opens his remarks. When the essay 
first appeared, in a periodical, we replied in a 
few words to his objections, and we do not feel 
inclined to return to the charge. As regards 
the meaning of the word sonnet, and to its 
requirements as a form of verse, Mr. Spedding 
is still in the gall of bitterness, and too fur 
advanced to be reasoned with. He certainly 
would not have enjoyed the support of Mr. 
Curner for his wonderful theory that a sonnet 
inay stop at the eighth line or progress vaguely 
to un eighteenth. The volume is, however, a 
very pleasant one. The Poet Laureate con- 


ee some beautiful elegiac verses, in his 
est manner, closing thus :— 





“* And, now to these unsummered skies 
The summer bird is still, 
Far off a phantom cuckoo calls 
From out a phantom hill. 


‘* And through this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty years away, 
The light of days when life begun, 
The days that seem to-day. 
‘* When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
And all my hopes were thine— 
As all thou wert was one with me, 
May all thou art be mine !” 


Mr. Hallam Tennysou signs a very brief and 
tantalising memoir of his uncle, which he closes 
abruptly on the plea that ‘a mere obituary 
sketch scarcely admits of detail, otherwise 
many anecdotes might be told of his delight 
in his garden, of his fondness for his dogs,”’ and 
other such pleasaut things. A memoir is 
nothing without such details, and Mr. Hallam 
Tennyson need not have been so extremely 
chary of his paragraphs. Finally, the early 
sonnets are enriched by marginal annotations 
from the pen of S.T. Coleridge, and such 
characteristic dicta as the following :— 


‘*That [Charles] Tennyson possesses poetic taste, 
with both the feeling and the plastic power of a 
Poet (= the poetic Bildungstrieb), is to me evident. 
Whether he will be a great Poet, a Poet, is the 
same question as whether he will be a Philosopher 
and pure from the world. 

** And T. must not be very angry if I ask him sotto 

voce if this Sonnet XII. was not interpolated by his 
grandmother. Alas! the Heir Apparent is not 
more exposed to flattery than Peasants and 
Dickons.” 
This collected edition is certainly a book which 
many poetical readers will be glad to possess. 
We do not think, however, that Mr. Spedding’s 
verbose essay gives nearly so clear an idea of 
the deceased author’s talent as the single 
phrase of the Poet Laureate. “I may add,” 
says Mr. Hallam Tennyson, ‘“‘that in my 
father’s judgment some of the sonnets have 
all the tenderness of the Greek epigram, and 
that he ranks a few of them among the noblest 
in the language.” This is kindly, but it is also 
critical. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s new novel, Endymion, 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans on the 
26th inst. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Sons are about 
to publish an illustrated work on Bookbinding 
of all Ages, in which examples will be given 
from the libraries of Maioii, Grolier, Henri II. 
and Diana of Poitiers, President de Thou, and 
other celebrated collectors. It will also contain 
specimens of the workmanship of Clovis Eve, 
Le Gascon, Dérome, Padeloup, and other noed 
binders. The work is edited by Mr. Joseph 
Cundall, who read his first essay on bookbinding 
at the Society of Arts just thirty-three years 
ago. 

Mr. TENNyson’s new volume of Ballads and 
other Poems, to be published on Wednesday next, 
will contain: ‘‘ The First Quarrel,” ‘‘ Rizpah,” 
‘The Northern Cobbler,” “ Zhe Revenge: a 
Ballad of the Fleet,” ‘‘The Sisters,” ‘* The 
Village Wife; or, the Entail,” ‘‘ In the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,” ‘‘ Dedicatory Poem to the 
Princess Alice,” ‘‘The Defence of Lucknow,” 
‘** Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham,” ‘‘ Colum- 
bus,” “The Voyage of Maeldune,” ‘‘ De Pro- 
fundis: The Two Greetings, and The Human 
Cry;” the Prefatory Sonnet to the Nineteenth 
Century, and sonnets to the Rev. W. H. Brook- 
field and Victor Hugo and on Montenegro; 
‘* The Battle of Brunanburh,” “Achilles over 
the Trench,” ‘‘To the Princess Frederica of 
Hanover on her Marriage,” ‘Sir John 
Franklin,” and ‘‘To Dante.” 


THE third and fourth volumes of Mr. T. H. 
Ward’s English Poets, which will complete the 
work, will appear early in December. The 
third volume covers the eighteenth century ; the 
fourth begins with Wordsworth and goes down 
to Dobell. They will contain articles by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold on Gray and Keats; by Dean 
Church on Wordsworth ; by Dean Stanley on the 
Wesleys and Keble; by Mr. Goldwin Smith on 
Scott ; by Sir Henry Taylor on his old friend 
Southey and on Rogers aud Campbell; by Lord 
Houghton on Landor; by Mr. Swinburne on 
Collins; by Mr. Pater on Coleridge; by the 
Rector of Lincoln on Pope; by Mr. Symonds 
on Byron; by Mr. F. W. H. Myers on Shelley ; 
by Mr. Gosse on Moore, and on various others ; 
by Mr. Comyns Carr on Blake; by Mr. Austin 
Dobson on Prior, Gay, Matthew Green, Hood, 
and Praed ; by Mr. Saintsbury on Thomson and 
others; by Mr. Theodore Watts on Chatterton ; 
by Dr. Service on Fergusson and Burns. 
Allan Ramsay and other Scotch writers have 
been entrusted to Prof. Minto; Goldsmith and 
others to Prof. Dowden; Mrs. Browning to Mr. 
W.T. Arnold ; and some other poetesses to Miss 
Mary Robinson. The editor has dealt with 
Cowper and Clough, and some minor eighteenth- 
century poets. 


Mn. JosEPH THomson will shortly contribute 
to Good Words an account of some of his varied 
experiences in the unknown regions of East 
Central Africa. We hope that he will avail 
himself of the opportunity to give us fuller 
particulars respecting the singular tribes he 
wet with during his long journey, and other 
matters which were necessarily passed over in 
the paper read last week before the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT have issued 
a third library edition of Miss Amelia B, 
Edwards’s new novel, Lord Brackenbury. 


Mr. W. Bence Jones, of Lisselan, has put 
into the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. for 
immediate publication a collection of papers 
which he has written during the last twenty 
years on various aspects of the Irish Land 
| Question. The volume will bear the title of 
| The Lifes Work in Ireland of a Landlord who 
| tried to lo his Duty, and will contain the two 

remarkable articles contributed by the author 
| to Macmillan’s Magazine during the current 
year. 


TuE Nation speaks favourably of the Biblio- 
graphy of the State of Ohio, prepared and issued 
by Mr. Peter G. Thomson, of Cincinnati. 


A NEW volume on Fiji and New Caledonia, 
with glances at other islands in the South 
Pacific, will presently be published by Messrs. 
Ellissen, Type Street. The author, Mr. John 
W. Anderson, M.A. (Camb.)—who is a son of 
Sir John Anderson, LL.D., late of Woolwich— 
spent several years in the islands. Mr. Ander- 
| son is now in Colorado, where he recently had a 
narrow escape from a burning hotel, losing 
many MSS. and sketches, as well as other 
property. 

LaDy MARTIN (Miss Helen Faucit) has per- 
mitted to be printed, ‘‘ for strictly private circu- 
lation,’ two letters on the characters of Ophelia 
and Portia. These letters (written to amuse 
and gratify a dying friend, and now printed in 
compliance with that friend’s last request) are 
written with exceeding grace, tenderness, and 
womanly insight, and evidence a rare gift of 
delicate and subtle criticism. They are also 
especially interesting as a revelation of the pro- 
cess by which great histrionic conceptions are 
evolved and ripened in the mind of a consum- 
mate actor. It is much to be desired that Lady 
Martin may be prevailed upon to give these 
letters to the world at large. 


A NEW treatise upon French Law and Pro- 
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cedure, by Napoleon Argles, English solicitor, 
Paris, author of The French Law of Bills of 
Exchange, is in the press, and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Waterlow Bros. and 
Layton, of Birchin Lane. 


WE understand that a new work on Chili, by 
Mr. R. Nelson Boyd, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., who has 
just returned from a visit to that country, will 
be issued immediately by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. The werk treats of the people and 
resources of Chili, with notes of the war. 


Ir is announced that von Ranke is about to 
publish with Messrs. Duncker and Humblot, of 
Leipzig, the first volume of a Universal History 
(Weltgeschichte), which is to be rather a 
Philosophy of History than a history in the 
strict sense of the word. The first chapter will 
be entitled ‘‘ Ammon-Ka, Baal, and Jehovah.” 


THE December number of the Kensington 
Magazine will contain a Christmas story from 
the pen of Mrs. J. H. Riddell, entitled ‘‘ Nut 
Tree Farm;” also a poem by Lady Wilde; 
and a paper descriptive of Paris during the 
month of December 1870 by Surgeon-Gen. 
C. A. Gordon, C.B. 


Eveninas with the Skeptics ; or, Free Discussion 
on Free Thinkers, is the title of a work in two 
volumes by the Rev. J. Owen which Messrs. 
Longmans have in the press. The same firm 
announce <Azglo-Israelitism and the Great 
Pyramid: an Examination of the Alleged 
Claims of H.M. Queen Victoria to the Throne 
of David, and of the Reasons for Fixing the 
End of the Age in 1882, by the Rev. B. W. 
Savile. 


Pror. GeorG Exsers will publish shortly with 
Hallberger, of Stuttgart, a new novel, entitled 
Der Kaiser. The sceneis laid in Alexandria, in 
the time of the Emperor Hadrian. 


THE ‘‘ select works” of Don José Amador 
de Los Rios are to be published at Madrid in 
forty-four or forty-six volumes. 


A NEW high-class atlas will shortly be pub- 
lished by Wm. Collins, Sons and Co. (Limited), 
entitled 7'he International Atlas and Geography. 
It will contain 130 maps, embracing modern, 
physical, historical, and classical geography, 
with descriptive letterpress on modern geography 
by W. F. Collier, LL.D., and on physical 
geography by James Bryce, LL.D. The size 
will be imperial folio. 


Kottabos, the Trinity College, Dublin, serial, 
gives, in the number for Michaelmas term, a 
Hebrew version of Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘‘ To be 
or not to be,” by Mr. W. Salater. The lines— 
each of eleven syllables—are the same in 
number as in the original. 


Ir is proposed to reprint all the past 7’ransac- 
tions of the Cambridge Philological Society 
which are now out of print in one volume, to be 
brought out at the beginning of next year. A 
library is to be formed in connexion with the 
society, and any presents of philological books, 
programmes, dissertations, and essays will be 
acceptable. 


THE late Mr. James Seaton, of Manchester, 
has bequeathed the sum of £1,000 to Owens 
a and £1,000 to the Manchester Grammar 
School. 


MM. GarniEr Fritres, of Paris, have in 
the press, and will shortly issue, a special 
edition of M. Chassang’s Ltymological French 
Grammar, giving for the first time a history of 
the French syntax, with Introduction and Notes 
by M. L. Paul Blouit, of St. Paul’s School. 


Messrs. LONGMANS AND Co. announce Buried 
Alive: Ten Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia, 
translated from the Russian of Fedor Dosto- 
yeffsky by Marie yon Thilo; Z'urkish Armenia 
and Lastern Asia Minor, by the Rey. H. F. 





Tozer; The Flight of the “* Lapwing” : a Naval 
Otticer’s Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan, 
by the Hon. Henry Noel Shore, R.N.; Bio- 
graphical Studies, by the late Walter Bagehot ; 
Selected Essays on Language, Mythology, and 
Religion, by Prof. Max Miiller; A History of 
Ancient Equpt, by Canon Rawlinson; American 
Food and Farming, by Finlay Dun; &c. 

The Liberal Party: its Present Position and 
Future Prospects, by Charles Mackay, LL.D., is 
in the press, and will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Kerby and Endean. They are also 
preparing Gifts and Favours for 1881, by Dr. 
Olloed, a new Christmas annual; and 1'he 
Gospel according to Satan, by Standish Grey, an 
examination of various theological and scientific 
questions now occupying public attention, with 
an exposé of what the author considers to be 
their probable effects on society. 


Messrs. T. AnD T. Cuark will publish in 
December The Incarnate Saviour: a Life of 
Jesus Christ, by the Rev. W. RB. Nicoll, M.A. 
The new Life will give special prominence to the 
Incarnation and Atonement. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, honorary secretary 
of the Hull Literary Club, will contribute to 
an early issue of the Antiquary a biographical 
sketch of Henry Andrews, tor many years editor 
of Old Moore’s Almanack, 


Tue eleventh volume of the Archives de la 
Bastille, just published under the editorship of 
M. Ravaisson, contains some documents relating 
to Avedick, Patriarch of the Armenians at 
Constantinople, who has been identified by 
several authors with the Man in the Iron Mask. 


CHEVALIER DESANGES’s full-length portrait of 
Mrs. Arthur Sassoon has been reproduced for 
the Christmas number of the Whitehall Review, 
to be issued December 6; and the author of 
‘*Miss Molly,” ‘‘ Eugénie,” &c., contributes 
the story, ‘‘ Passion Flowers.” Mrs. Sassoon’s 
double-page portrait is intended as a companion 
picture to Mrs. Langtry’s, given last year. For 
the first time, the Whitehall Christmas number 
is published at sixpence instead of a shilling. 


WE learn from the Revue Critique that M. 
labbé Pierre Bouche has just published a study 
on the Nago language. The Nagos, a people 
of the Slave Coast, are commonly known to 
travellers as Yoroubas or Yaribas ; their country 
is bounded on the north by Nufi and Borgu; 
on the east by the Benin and the Niger; on the 
west by the kingdoms of Dahomey and Porto 
Novo; on the south by the Bight of Benin. 
Their language is spoken by more than three 
million Negroes, and is in daily use even at 
Sierra Leone. M. Bouche, whose seven years’ 
residence as a missionary in Africa enabled him 
to make a careful study of the language, men- 
tions that vowels in Nago are subject to differ- 
ences of tone—three in number, high, middle, 
and low—and that thus the same word may 
bear very different meanings according as it is 
spoken in a loworahigh tone. He adds, by 
way of illustrating his grammar, a specimen of 
the Nago idiom, in the form of an alo (allegory) 
on the lizard. He has collected forty-six of 
these alos, and more than six hundred Nago 
proverbs, which he would be glad to publish if 
his resources allowed. 


THE proprietors of the Glasgow Weekly Herald 
offer prizes of £150, £100, and £75 for novels 
to be published in that journal. The terms of 
competition will be found in our advertising 
columns. 

TuE author of Hedged with Thorns and The 
Flynns of Flynnville is writing the serial story 
for the Ladies’ Treasury next year, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Mr. Bartram’s Daughter.” 


Ir has been decided, without increasing the 
price, to enlarge Public Opinion during the 


four extra pages in each number. The space 
— provided will be devoted to reviews of 
oks. 


Earty next month will be vublished a new 
paper under the title of Tie Clerk, which will 
be under the editorial charge of Mr. T. Archer, 
Tn addition to articles dealing with business, a 
series of papers will appear from the pen of Mr, 
Walter Hamilton, author of The Poets Laurente 
of England and other works, entitled ‘‘ Leaves 
from « Library,” which will contain notes about 
Thackerav, Cruikshank, Albert Smith, Thos. 
Wright, Punch, old book collecting, caricatures, 
play bills, heraldry, &c. Other interesting 
features are promised. 


On the occasion of the opening of the Ronalds 
Library at the rooms of the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers, on the 10th inst., some rare 
and curious books relating to electricity, mag- 
netism, navigation, &c., were exhibited. Among 
them we may mention :—Petrus Peregrinus, De 
Magnete, 1558 (the earliest known book on mag. 
netism); Experimenta nova, 1672, by Otto de 
Guericke. inventor of the air-pump; Desa- 
guliers’ Dissertation concerning Electricity, 1742 
(the earliest English book on electricity); Volta’s 
De Vi attractiva, 1769 (his first work); Sir F. 
Ronalds’ Correspondence, &c., relating to the 
electric telegraph, 1816-73, which contains the 
letter from Sir J. Barrow, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, saying that ‘telegraphs of any 
kind are now wholly unnecessary ;” Vincentius 
Bellovacencis, Speculum Naturale, 1473 (which 
contains perhaps the earliest printed allusion to 
the polarity of the magnetised needle and its 
use by mariners); J.B. Porta, Magia Naturalis, 
1558 (containing the earliest allusion to the 
imaginary sympathetic magnetic telegraph, 
formed of two similar mariners’ compasses 
with letters round their margin, which was 
afterwards so frequently alluded to by the 
old writers, and among others by Strada, 
and translated by Addison in the Spectator) ; 
Robert Norman, The Newe Attractive, 1581 
(the ezrliest English book on magnetism) ; 
J. H. De Sunde, Steganologia et Steganographia, 
1600 ; Stradae Prolusiones, 1617 (containing the 
poem on the Imaginary Lovers’ Telegraph 
afterwards translated and published in the 
Spectator, December 1711); van Etten’s Mathe- 
matical Recreations, 1633 (containing the earliest 
English description and figure of the sympathetic 
telegraph); Galilaei De Systemate Mundi, 1635 
(referring incredulously to the sympathetic tele- 
graph); Frederici Cryptographia, 1685 (con- 
taining the earliest specimen of the Morse 
code); J. Wilkins, Mercury ; or, the Secret and 
Swift Messenger, 1694 (containing many de- 
scriptions of secret writing, and of the imaginary 
telegraph); Scots Magazine for February 1753 
(containing a letter by C. M. [Charles Marshall] 
in which the invention of a real electric tele- 
graph is for the first time described); John 
Wesley’s Electricity made Plain and Useful, 
1778; and Marat’s Recherches physiques sur 
V Electricité, 1782. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. F. DALLIN, the Public Orator at Oxford, 
and Professor of Rhetoric in Gresham College, 
whose death took place at Brighton on the 
11th inst., will be regretted by a large circle of 
friends. He took a sympathising part in the 
movement for the endowment of research, and 
his appointment as one of the secretaries of the 
Oxford University Commission was hailed with 
satisfaction by those who hoped to see the 
university taking its due share in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. A good and chaste scholar, 
he brought out, with Mr. Sargent, Materials 
and Models for Latin Prose, and was employe 

upon an edition of Tacitus at the time of bis 





present publishing season by the addition of 


death. He held a fellowship in Queen’s College 
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for some years, as well as a tutorship and mor® 
recently a praelectorship in the same college. 
The keen interest he took in politics accelerated, 
it may be feared, his early and premature death. 


Two eminent men have died in Vienna during 
the last fow days, both of whom were of Swiss 
extraction. Wilhelm von Hamm, the well- 
known writer on agricultural science, was 
formerly the director of the school at Riitli, 
near Bern, and teacher of chemistry at the 
Agricultural Institute at Hofwyl. The painter, 
J.N. Geiger, lately a professor at the Vienna 
Academy of Art, was the grandson of a Swiss 
immigrant. 

Tne death is likewise announced of M. 
dAlmeida, secretary of the Paris Société de 
Physique, and founder of the Journal de 
Physique; of Peter Christian Koch, author of 
29) Danish Proverbs, &c.; of M. Melvil-Blon- 
court, reputed author of a history of Voltaire, 
published under the name of ‘ d’Argental ;” 
of M. Xavier Aubryet, author of Za Femme de 
Vingt-cing Ans, Les Idées justes et les Idées 
fausses, Les Patriciennes de V Amour, &c.; of 
M. Evrard Dupont, professor emeritus of the 
University of Liége ; and of M. P. Gide, one of 
the founders of the Society of Comparative 
Legislation, and author of an tude sur la 
Condition privée de la Femme dans le Droit ancien 
et moderne. 








OXFORD LETTER. 


Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 15, 1880, 
The Bodleian has attracted a good many 
foreign scholars to Oxford during the past six 
months. We have had Prof. Hirschelmann, of 
Dorpat, intent on a revised edition of the Greek 
grammarian Hephaestion; Prof. Firster busy 
with Lactantius ; Prof. Paul Meyer collating old 
French MSS. for his work on the mediaeval 
legend of Alexander ; and Prof. Martin similarly 
engaged with Italian MSS.; while Prof. Brey- 
mann, of Munich, has laid the library under 
contribution for his edition of Marlowe’s plays. 
Prof. Blass, of Kiel, has paid us a short visit in 
search of papyri containing fragmentary Greek 
texts; and Dr. Knoll, of Vienna, has also been 
examining the Greek collection in the Bodleian, 
more especially the works of the fabulists. 
Dr. Tiesenhausen, of St. Petersburg, who is 
critically investigating the history of the 
Golden Horde—that Mongol dynasty which 
left so enduring a stamp upon Central Russia— 
has been going through the Arabic and Persian 
MSS. in the hope of finding something in them 
relating to the subject of his researches; and 
r. Napier, one of our own alumni, now 
Professor of English in the University of Berlin, 
has been at work on the Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
Finally, the Sanskrit MSS. have been placed at 
the disposal of Dr. Hillebrandt, of Breslau; 
while Dr. Frankfurter is at present employed 
in completing the catalogue and description of 
the Pali MSS. left unfinished by the late Mr. 
Childers, But with allthis theinternal resources 
of the library remain miserably starved, and 
there seems little chance of its getting much 
assistance out of the Commissioners. I regret 
to say that the chief librarian’s state of health 
1s still a cause of great anxiety to his friends. 
Next door to the Bodleian, in the Ashmolean 
useum, an interesting find has been made this 
summer. The museum originally grew out of 
the collection of ‘rarities which Mr. John 
Tendescant, a@ worthy merchant of South 
rw ag in the time of Charles I., had got 
ogether, partly by inheritance, partly by his 
wn purchases. A catalogue of his curiosities, 
entitled Musaeum Tradescantianum, and pub- 
— in the year 1656, still exists, and it has 
dese _been known that many of the objects 
€scribed in it are no longer to be found. Some 


of them, however, haye turned up this summer, 


hidden away in a sort of outhouse easily acces- 
sible to passers-by in the street. How or when 
they were put here is quite unknown. Among 
them are several engraved gems, globes of 
crystal, pieces of carved ivory and amber, and 
the like, not to mention a gorgeous Persian 
hookah, made of silver inlaid with turquoises. 
One of King Henry VIII.’s hawking-gloves, 
both of which formed part of John Tradescant’s 
collection, has also been brought to light ; and 
the museum has obtained, in addition to other 
interesting objects, a brick of Gudea, the son of 
Dungi, one of the earliest Chaldaean monarchs of 
whom we know. 

To turn to the literary productions of the last 
six months, I may mention Prof. Earle’s valu- 
able little book on English Plant Names from 
the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century ; Prof. Rolles- 
ton’s important lecture before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on ‘‘ The Modifications of the 
External Aspects of Organic Nature produced 
by Man’s Interference;” and Mr. Driver’s 
edition of a Commentary on the Proverbs, attri- 
buted to Ibn Ezra and discovered among the 
Bodleian MSS. Prof. Legge has also just pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the representation of the 
term ‘‘God” in Chinese, in answer to some 
criticisms which have lately appeared in the 
Chinese Recorder. In this he vindicates the 
employment of the Chinese words Ti and Shang- 
Ti to express the Christian idea of the Supreme 
Being. 

Learned and critical investigations of this 
kind, however, do not seem to be considered 
the proper work of the professors by the Oxford 
University Commissioners, if we may judge 
from the startling statute relating to them 
which the Commissioners have just thrown down 
among us. In this we look in vain for a single 
line which recognises that a professor is 
anything else than a crammer of the under- 
graduates for the schools. His whole end and 
function is henceforth to be the preparation 
for examination of undergraduates for whom 
the colleges are unwilling to provide the 
necessary instruction. And not only so, 
but he is not even to be allowed, like the 
ordinary college lecturer, a free choice of the 
subjects on which he is to lecture. They are 
to be prescribed by a ‘‘ council,” half of which 
will be chosen by the tutors and lecturers of the 
colleges, and will, therefore, consist either of 
persons little, if at all, acquainted with the 
subject of his chair, or, if fate favours him, of 
his own pupils. And this council is to have the 
power of procuring his dismissal from his chair 
if he refuse ‘‘ to accede to any recommendation 
of the council of his faculty”’ respecting the 
subjects or the hours of his lectures. Good 
care has been taken that his whole time during 
the four academical terms shall be spent in 
lecturing and giving private instruction to the 
two or three undergraduates whom the charity 
of the colleges shall assign to him, since, as he 
is neither a college officer nor a public examiner, 
he can influence the attendance at his lectures 
neither by disciplinary nor by examinational 
means, and, while the undergraduate who is 
reading for an examination is sufficiently, and 
more than sufficiently, provided with teachers 
in the colleges, the undergraduate who is 
reading for study’s sake will no longer care to 
attend lectures from which originality and the 
enthusiasm of learning have necessarily been 
excluded. When to this we add that equally 
good care has been taken to keep the income of 
a professor at the lowest possible minimum, while 
the restrictions upon his liberty are manifold and 
vexatious, it goes without saying that the 
Oxford professor of the future will be a needy 
young smatterer, who is not good enough to 
become either a schoolmaster or a college lec- 
turer. In these days, in which all really good 
work can and does find a market, no one, of 





course, who is eminent jn his subject will be 














































found to accept a professorship the holder of 
which would be an inferior college lecturer, 
under the control of tutors who have not only 
larger incomes, but also that liberty which is 
better than income. It is, to say the least, 
remarkable that a Commission whose raison 
"étre was the advancement of learning and 
science and the encouragement of research 
should end by making research impossible 
among the only class of persons officially con- 
nected with the university who have hitherto 
had the opportunity and inclination to cultivate 
it. Naturally, the proposed statute breathes 
not a single word about the establishment of 
extraordinary chairs and lectureships upon 
subjects not ‘‘ recognised in the schools,” or 
about a fund for the creation of them. It 
would, indeed, be useless, for no one who had 
gained a wide reputation in a special branch of 
knowledge would accept a chair under the 
conditions the Commissioners have thought fit 
to impose. I will quote only one clause of this 
marvellous statute :— 
**On or before a day to be fixed by the Vice- 
Chancellor for the time being in each Kaster term, 
every professor and university reader shall send to 
the secretary a schedule of the lectures and other 
instruction which the professor or university 
reader proposes to give during the ensuing aca- 
demical year in the subjects of his faculty : the 
schedule shall state the days, hours, and subjects 
of the lectures,” 
The Commissioners seem utterly unaware that 
knowledge advances, discoveries are made, and 
books written, and that in this age of rapid 
movement the facts and theories of to-day may 
be revolutionised to-morrow. Ex hoc disce 
omnia, A. H. SAYCE. 








SELECTED BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Avumitter, E. Les Petits Maitres allemands: I. Barthé- 
lemy et Hans Sebald Beham. Miinchen: Rieger. 12 M. 
Buckuey, A. B. Life and her Children. Stanford. 6s, _ 
HI, Sir R., andG. B. Hirt. The Life of Sir Rowland Hill, 
and the History of Penny Postage. Dela Rue & Co. 32s. 
Korner, H, Polychrome Meisterwerke der monumentalen 
Kunst in Italien vom V. bis zum XVI. Jahrh, 6. Lfg. 
Leipzig: Baumgiirtner. 36 M. P 
Krauss, F, X. Synchronistische Tabellen zur christlichen 
Kunstgeschichte. Freiburg-i-B.: Herder. 4M, 50 Pf. 
LorueEtssen, F. Molire, sein Leben u, seine Werke. Frank- 
furt-a-M.: Literarische Anstalt. 10M. 
OswaLp, F. L. Summerland Sketches; or, Rambles in the 
Backwoods of Mexico and Central America, Lippincott. 
4s, 
Puitiepe, F. Etapes sahariennes, Alger: Imp. Jourdan. 
Purttimore, C. M, Fra Angelico and Masaccio, Sampson 
Low & Co, 3s. 6d. 
Raccouta d@’Opere inedite o rare d’ ogni Secolo della Letteratura 


italiana. Vol. II. Scenari inediti della Commedia dell’ 
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CORRESPOND ENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS AT YORK. 
York: Nov. 13, 1880. 

An interesting discovery of Roman remains 
has been recently made in the garden of the 
Nunnery at York. Three small domestic altars 
have been found, with the greater part of a 
large statue. 

The statue, which wants the feet and the 
right arm from the elbow, is five feet six inches 
high, and is very striking in design and execu- 
tion. It represents a god (Mars ?) or emperor, 
in military dress, with helmet and greaves. A 
belt slung across the left shoulder holds the 
sword. The left hand rests upon a long, oval 
shield, more than two feet high. The right 
hand, which is missing, has probably held a 
spear. The figure is cut in grit-stone, and, 
although somewhat rough, has been taken from 
some good model, and is a very pleasing speci- 
men of Britanno-Roman work. 

The altars are as follows :— 

I. I give the inscription at present with some 
uncertainty. It seems to run— 


DEO MARTIC 
ooel¥ . 

AV. EL... 

v.S.L.M. 
It is possible that this is an inscription to Mars 
Cocidius. The dedicator will, I think, be 
found to bea person of the name of Aurelius, 
The inscription, however, needs further invyesti- 
gation. 

II. A pretty little altar, with fluted sides, 
which retain traces of the miniwm with which 
they have been coloured. The inscription is 
complete. 

CIVLIVS 

CRESCENS 

MATRI 

BVS DO 

MESTICIS 

V.8.M.L. 
The collocation of the words at the beginning 
and end of this inscription is peculiar. It is 
not often that the name of the dedicator pre- 
cedes that of the deity. Two altars to the 
Matres Domesticae have been already discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, and a Julius 
Crescens appears as the dedicator of an altar to 





Mercury, which was found at Birrens in 
Scotland (Hiibner, No. 1069). 

III, The smallest altar of the three. It is 

inscribed— 

DEO VE 

TERI 

PRIMVL 

vs VOL 

M. 
Altars to the Ancient God have been frequently 
found on the line of the Wall. The dedicator 
was Primulus Volfusius?]. The letter m. 
probably stands for Merito. 

These antiquities were discovered, huddled 
together, at a depth of four or five feet, and had 
evidently been concealed. At a greater depth, 
in the immediate vicinity, several skeletons 
were found, showing that the Nunnery, which 
is close to Micklegate Bar, is built on a portion 
of a Roman cemetery. J. RAINg, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monnpay, Nov. 22,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘* Some Points of 
Contact between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects of 
Pottery and Porcelain,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Skeleton of Man,” 
I., by Mr. J. Marshall. 

- p.m. Aristotelian Society : “‘ Descartes,’ by Mr. H. 
Pullen. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: * Temperate South Africa, 
considered as a Route to the Central Equatorial Region,” 
by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, Bart, 

Tvurspay, Nov. 23, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: On 
Anthropometry,” by Dr. Paul Topinard ; *‘ On the Origin 
of the Malagasy,” by Mr. C. Staniland Wake. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘* New Zealand Government 
Railways,” by Mr. J. P. Maxwell; ** Ceylon Government 
Railways,” by Mr. J. R. Mosse. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ The Leeward Islands,” 
by Mr. T. B. H. Berkeley. 

WEpNEspDAy, Nov. 24, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Barry’s 
Influence on English Art,” by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Skeleton of Man,” 
II, by Mr. J. Marshall. i 

8 p.m. Literature: “The Living Key to English 
Spelling Reform now found in History and Etymology,” 
by the Rev. F.G. Fleay. _ 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “A System of Sub- 
dividing the Electric Light,” by Mr. J. W. Swan. 

Fripay, Nov. 26,8 p.m. Royal Academy: **The Skeleton of 
Man,” III., by Mr. J. Marshall. 

8p.m. Quekett. 

Saturpay, Nov. 27, 3 p.m. Physical: ‘On Refraction 
Equivalents,” by Dr, J. H. Gladstone; ‘‘ On the Rate of 
Loss of Light from Phosphorescent Surfaces,” by Lieut. 
L. Darwin; “On Minor Applications of Electromotors,” 
by Mr, W. H. Coffin. 


SCIENCE. 

A Text-Book of the Physiological Chemistry 
of the Animal Body, including an Account 
of the Chemical Changes occurring in 
Disease. By Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 
Vol. I. (Maemillan & Co.) 


Tue English student of physiology has had 
to wait a long time for a complete and satis- 
factory treatise on the chemical phenomena 
associated with vital processes. He has been 
obliged to content himself with the meagre 
summaries appended to physiological hand- 
books ; or, if he wanted more than these could 
give him, he has been thrown back on the 
literature produced by chemists for the use of 
chemists—a literature of great value indeed, 
but ill suited to bridge over the difficult 
interval which separates two sciences unlike 
each other in their objects and their methods. 

The design of this work is an ambitious 
one. It aims at supplying a complete view 
of physiologicai chemistry as it is at present ; 
and it is written with especial reference to the 
needs of the biologist and the physician. 
Nothing, indeed, is more conspicuous than 
the skill with which all chemical details are 
subordinated to the main purpose of illus- 
trating and explaining the phenomena ex- 
hibited by living organisms. 

The subject-matter of the present volume 





is limited to the chemistry of the elementary 
tissues. After an introductory chapter on 
the proteids, the reader passes at once to 
the consideration of the blood. The obscure 
and difficult subject of its coagulation is pre- 
sented with great clearness, the researches of 
Buchanan, Denis, A. Schmidt, and Ham. 
marsten being successively described and 
brought, as far as possible, into agreement 
with one another; unluckily, however, the 
discordant note introduced by the very curious 
experiments of Prof. Lister interferes in some 
measure with the final harmony. In con. 
nexion with the coloured corpuscles, the 
methods of numeration devised by Malassez 
and Haye are fully given, together with 
Dr. Gowers’ ingenious instrument for rapidly 
determining the proportion of haemoglobin 
contained in small volumes of blood. The 
interesting results obtained by examining the 
colouring-matter of the blood with the spec- 
troscope are, as might have been expected 
from the author, very completely dealt with. 

After the blood, the lymph, chyle, and pus 
are discussed in succession. Next, we have a 
long chapter on the connective tissues, fol. 
lowed by one on the epithelium and allied 
structures, The latter comprises an account 
of the pigmentary matters contained in the 
epidermic tissues of vertebrates, such as 
melanin and turacin (the singular compound, 
rich in copper, which was discovered by Prof. 
Church in the crimson wing-feathers of certain 
plantain-eaters) ; also of some other pigments, 
such as stentorin (from Stentor caeruleus), 
carminic acid, and Tyrian purple. 

The chapter on the contractile tissues, due, 
for the most part, to the pen of Mr. John 
Priestley, is almost disproportionately elabo- 
rate. It is a valuable monograph rather than 
a chapter in a systematic text-book. Con- 
sidering the importance and difficulty of the 
subject, however, it would be unreasonable to 
complain of this. 

The remainder of the volume is made up of 
a summary of our knowledge concerning the 
chemistry of the nervous tissues (including 
an abstract of the author’s researches estab- 
lishing the independent existence of Liebreich’s 
protagon) and of a chapter on the ear and 
eye, the latter containing a good account of 
Kiihne’s investigations into the nature and 
functional significance of the visual purple. 

Two features of the work call for special 
notice, One is the deliberate introduction of 
rules for carrying out the more important 
enquiries of whose results the fabric of the 
science is built up. The instructions given 
are as clear and practical as one might have 
anticipated from the author’s statement in 
his Preface that he has himself tried, as far as 
possible, all the experimental processes men- 
tioned. Moreover, they are illustrated with 
excellent wood-cuts of the needful apparatus. 
One might be disposed, on @ priori grounds, 
to resent this intrusion of laboratory guidance 
into a systematic treatise. The more on¢ 
looks at the matter, however, the more con- 
vineed one grows that the error, if it be at 
error, is justified by success. The descrip- 
tions of experimental methods, quite apart 
from their possible utility to those who may 
wish to put them in practice, add greatly 0 
the interest of the book, giving an air of life 
to the dry bones of doctrine, The second 
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feature alluded to above is the incorpora- 
tion of pathological chemistry. Much may 
naturally be urged in favour of the course the 
author has chosen to adopt. It may safely 
be affirmed, however, that great diversity of 
opinion is likely to show itself on this ques- 
tion, and that many readers would have pre- 
ferred to see a branch of the subject, 
sufficiently independent for separate treat- 
ment, and sufficiently important to deserve 
it, handled in a distinct work. Pathological 
chemistry may still be in a very rudimentary 
condition ; but it is not likely to be advanced 
by detaching it from pathology and tying it 
to the tail of physiology. Besides, the 
student who is learning the latter science is, 
in the vast majority of cases, wholly ignorant 
of the former one; and what use is there in 
telling him the little that is known of the 
composition of the blood in pernicious anaemia, 
or of the bones in malacosteon, when these 
diseases are to him mere names and nothing 
more ? 

To conclude with an expression of regret 
would, however, be most inappropriate on the 
present occasion. The author may well be 
satisfied with the manner in which he has 
achieved this first portion of his plan—a plan 
involving much arduous exertion, both in the 
study and the laboratory. If the second 
volume carry out the promise of the first, the 
completed work will take and keep a place 
in the foremost rank of scientific manuals. 
Errors of detail will no doubt be found in it, 
and every reader will complain of the omission 
of some favourite fact or theory. The author 
has freely exercised his right of selection ; 
and he appears to have done so, in the main, 
with impartiality and judgment. His treatise 
will be welcome both to physiologists and 
chemists; and still more welcome to that 
larger public, consisting neither of physi- 
ologists nor of chemists, whose members wish 
to keep up with discovery in a department of 
science from which they have hitherto been, 
toa great extent, shut out; having neither 
the leisure to read, nor the special knowledge 
required to sift, the multitude of papers on 
physiological chemistry which are published 
year by year in scientific journals and trans- 
actions, E. Bucnwanan Baxter. 








PROF, DE LAGARDE’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 
Praetermissorum Libri duo. (1879.) 
Semitica II. (1879.) 

Orientalia IT. (1880.) 


V. T. ab Origene recensiti fragmenta apud 
Syros servata quinque. Praemittitur 
Epiphanii de mensuris et ponderibus liber 
nunc primum integer et ipse Syriacus. 
(1880.) 

Symmicta II. 
trich.) 


Tue record of a single year of Prof. de 
Lagarde’s work contained in the list which 
heads this article is in itself an eloquent wit- 
ness to his devotion to the least popular, but 
certainly not the least useful, branch of 
theological science. For, widely as Prof. de 
Lagarde has ranged through the fields of 
Eastern philology, his aims have always been 
those of a theologian; and the knowledge 


(1880.) (Géttingen: Die- 





which he has been treasuring up has always 


been directed to the great aim of his life—the 
re-establishment of the text of the Bible, and 
especially of the Old Testament, on the basis 
of a thorough knowledge of the ancient ver- 
sions and commentators, as well as of MSS. 
The documents necessary to this end do not 
lie open before us. They have to be unrolled 
and deciphered. Each of the great versions, 
and, above all, the central version of the 
Septuagint, has a long history, which has to 
be traced through the trackless and arid 
deserts of the literature of the Synagogue and 
the Oriental Churches. No one who has not 
himself some experience of the matter 
ean form an idea of the self-denying 
toil which this study involves, or of the 
enormous knowledge, linguistic and other, 
which is requisite in order to follow out the 
complicated ramifications of tradition among 
the Christian nations of the East. The books 
which one must not only read, but master, 
are destitute of almost all human interest ; 
never, perhaps, was there a great literature 
so totally deficient in the higher qualities of 
thought and feeling as that of the Syriac- 
speaking Churches. The literature of Eastern 
Christianity is a literature of monkery, and, 
for the most part, of a monkery far more 
distant from genuine life than that of the 
West. One must visit the Nitrian desert to 
understand the Eastern ideal of Christian life 
and its depressing influence on all intellectual 
effort. 

The chief desideratum of Biblical study at 
the present time is an edition of the Septua- 
gint, and to supply this want has been the 
aim towards which Prof. de Lagarde’s studies 
have long been directed. The scale on which 
he conceives his task has made many pre- 
liminary researches indispensable, and almost 
all the Oriental texts which he has published 
for many years back have been drawn from 
the material collected for the great work of 
his life. Those who can admire a life of 
single-hearted devotion to the noblest of 
sciences will read with sympathy the sketch 
of his labours, his struggles, and his victories 
which our author has embodied in the 
second volume of the Symmicta under his 
Vorbemerkungen zu meiner Ausgabe der 
Septuaginta. He is at length able to 
announce as practically ready for the press a 
volume containing Joshua, Judges, the four 
Books of Kings, Psalms, Job, and Proverbs. 
“In the first six books,” he explains, 


‘‘I print the several editions in parallel 
columus (Lucian I wrote out complete years 
ago), and confine my remarks on the original 
form of the translation to occasional observa- 
tions in the notes. In the last three books I 
hope to give at least an approximate restoration 
of the hand of the first translator.” 


This work, done as Prof. de Lagarde can do it, 
will be of the highest value to students of the 
Old Testament; but it is much to be regretted 
that difficulties, mainly pecuniary, have com- 
pelled our critic to limit his plans for the 
collation of fresh material in the libraries of 
France and Italy. It is not yet too late to 
express the hope that the friends of sacred 
letters will give such hearty support to the 
undertaking as may enable Prof. de Lagarde 
to carry out his task without contracting the 
broad basis of his original design. 

During the past year Prof, de Lagarde has 


cleared the way for his new work by publish- 
ing a number of texts which he found it 
necessary to copy for his own use and was 
unwilling to withhold from general service* 
The Praetermissa which open the series com- 
prise the “Syriac interpreter”? of Elias of 
Nisibis and the notes of Gregory Abulfarag 
(Bar Hebraeus) on the Psalms. The former 
work-—hitherto known in the now scarce 
edition and translation by Thomas 4 Novaria 
(Rome, 1636)—is edited from a Gotha MS. 
and one in the India Office in London. 
Unlike the Syriac glosses of Bar Ali and Bar 
Bahlul, which aim mainly at the explanation 
of difficult words, this word-book of the 
eleventh century is a guide to the beginner in 
Syriac, framed on the system still in use in 
the East. Like the “ ladder-books’’ from 
which the Coptic priests in Egypt learn their 
sacred language, it is arranged in sections, 
giving the names in Arabic, with the cor- 
responding Syriac of classes of things—e.g., 
the parts of the body, the instruments of 
husbandry, the colours, and the like. The 
later sections—e.g., the list of imperatives— 
contain some elementary rules of grammar. 
This method gives the book a distinct his- 
torical value apart from its lexicographical 
use. The work of Elias is followed by 
several short pieces from the London MS., of 
which the editor, in his Preface, makes no 
mention :—(1) A short chronology from 
Ebed Jesu, reaching from the creation to 
the Catholikos Joshua (1134 Sel.), (2) An 
essay on precious stones, with special refer- 
ence to Exod. xxviii. 17-19. (3) The legend 
of the thirty pieces of silver paid to Judas. 
They were made by Terah, and descended to 
Isaac, came to Pharaoh, were sent by Pharaoh 
to Solomon, and, after many adventures, were 
sent by King Abgarus to Jesus, with the 
seamless coat. Our Lord paid them into the 
treasury of the Temple, from which they 
were taken to be given to Judas, (4) A 
riddle upon the alphabet, with a list 
of the kinds of Syriac writing, and the 
statement that the Estrangelo was a divine 
gift to Paul, son of Sp3D (not as Bar Ali 
apud Payne Smith Npry). ‘Lhe character 
and value of Bar Hebraeus’s notes on the 
Psalms are pretty well known from the 
extracts already published. The editor has 
used Petermann’s Codex I. and the Gottingen 
Codex described in Z. D. M. G. xxix. 248. 
Several other portions of the Treasury of 
Mysteries have recently been republished by 
scholars of Prof. de Lagarde from the same 
MSS., and it is to be hoped that ere long the 
whole may see the light. To this part of the 
volume are added from a MS. in the British 
Museum—again without intimation in the 
Preface—David of Bethraban on the descend- 
ants of Nouh (Gen. x.), with a list of the 
wives of the patriarchs and a Syriac version 
of Eusebius’ Hist. Eccl. vi. 16, 17, 25. 

In publishing the Syro-Hexaplar text of 
Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, and Kings iii. iv., 
Prof. de Lagarde completes the work of 
Ceriani and Skat Rérdam, putting us in pos- 
session of all that we can hope to see of this 
version, unless the lost codex of Masius turns 
up again. The Syriac text of Epiphanius on 
Measures and Weights is to be taken with the 
edition of the Greek text, and version of the 





parts of the work of which the original is 
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lost, given in the Symmicta. The new matter 
of the Syriac embraces many things of in- 
terest, particularly a series of geographical 
notes which throw light on several points in 
the Onomastica. 

Semitica, Part II., gives a complete and 
exact reproduction of the Parisian fragments 
of one of the oldest and most important MSS. 
of the Septuagint, the Codex Sarravianus (or 
Colbertinus V. of Holmes). In this print, 
and in the reproduction of an uncial frag- 
ment of the Clementina (Symmicta, p. 218), 
the editor has given a good example by 
avoiding the needless luxury of uncial type. 

The Orientalia II. comprise a discussion 
of twelve Hebrew words and a paper on the 
‘“‘Hebrew” of Ephraim of Edessa, based on the 
Armenian version of that father, and eluci- 
dating a variety of passages in Genesis. 
‘These essays are full of original and striking 
matter. In the first we may notice the ex- 
planation of xéAAvBos and cvpryg as Semitic 
loan words ; the argument to derive the divine 
name El from 719s, and the suggestion that 
this root properly means to reach towards ; the 
highly important discussion of the words 
bath and cor—the former being regarded with 
great probability as the feminine of t> in the 
sense of the beam of the oil press, and the 
latter as possibly a derivative of 77>, meaning 
primarily a heap of grain; and the excellent 
specimen of the author’s mode of xt criticism 
in the discussion of the name Irad and the 
parallelism of the genealogical trees of Cain and 
Seth. Full of suggestiveness, though highly 
hypothetical, is the long article on Som and 
717177, running into a discussion of the history 
of the Temple service of song. The connexion 
established between the Hebrew verb hillel 
and the Arabic name for the new moon is 
peculiarly felicitous and instructive. Special 
attention should also be called to the sugges- 
tion that Fmt and yoD are aborigines and 
invaders. At p. 21 circumcision is referred 
to Egyptian influence. I am aware of the 
arguments that can be offered for this view, 
but there is a counter-argument which, so 
far as I am aware, has not been adduced. 
The salkh of the mountain Arabs is surely 
a primitive Semitic circumcision quite remote 
from Egyptian influence, and more ancient 
than the milder rite. ‘The connexion between 
Arabic and Hebrew circumcision is proved by 
the word 3mm. Of the essay on Ephraim’s 
Hebrew I will only say that it throws lights 
upon the text and exegesis of Genesis which 
no one can afford to overlook, and that it is 
much to be desired that Prof. de Lagarde may 
reconsider the resolution which he expresses 
at p. 43 and give us a continuation of so 
useful a paper. W. Ropertson Smrru. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Cou. PREJEVALSKY announces his arrival, on 
the 1st inst., at Urga. Having explored the 
neighbourhood of Kuku Nor, he returned 
through Alashan. 


Herr R. E. FLEGEt has changed his plan of 
exploration on account of the insufficiency of his 
means. He had trusted to be able to ascend the 
Binue in the mission steamer Henry Venn. Not 
being able to do so, he proposes to explore the 
Niger as far as Say, and thence to proceed to 
Eokoto, Kano, and Kyka, This doviation from 





the original plan is much to be regretted, for, 
although the Niger between Say and Yauri has 
not yet been mapped, the Upper Binue would 
have proved a much more fertile field to an 
explorer. 


Cora’s Cosmos publishes a report on P. 
Polonski’s survey of the Tentiek Sor, near the 
Caspian, with a small map, and a paper on Dr. 
Hayden’s explorations in the Rocky Mountains, 
accompanied by a map of the Yellowstone Lake. 


THE forthcoming number of the Geographische 
Mittheilungen contains papers on Severtsof’s 
exploration of the Pamir in 1878, with a map; 
on the “Arctic Campaign of 1880,” likewise with 
a map showing Lieut. Schwatka’s route; and 
on the Northern Albanians, by Spiridion 
Gopcevié. The latter is based upon personal 
experience, and is just now of great interest. 
The account which the author givesof the savage 
customs prevailing among these tribes is not 
likely to gain them friends. The security of 
their neighbours requires that they should be 
‘‘civilised.” Fortunately, they are not very 
numerous. The Miredits and their allies, the 
Dukajin and Matiya, number 54,500 souls; the 
Maliosori, or hill tribes to the north of the 
Drin, along the southern border of Montenegro, 
51,500 souls. Among the total there are 
about 30,000 Mohammedans, the remainder, 
with a few exceptions, being Roman Catholics. 
It is curious to observe how the priests abuse, 
as it were, the services of the Church in order 
to lend solemnity to some of the customs of the 
tribes among whom their lot is cast. 


Tne recent news from Zanzibar respecting 
the latest East African expeditions is not very 
favourable. On August 30 M. Raemackers, 
with the last party sent out by the International 
African Association from Brussels, was at 
Maroara, in Ugogo, and had been much de- 
layed on the road by the severe attacks of fever 
from which he and M. de Leu had suffered. 
He was, in consequence, obliged to march very 
slowly, which is unfortunate, as Ugogo does not 
bear a pleasant reputation among travellers, 
who prefer to cross it as rapidly as possible. 
M. de Meuse, who accompanied the expedition 
as photographer, had previously returned to 
Zanzibar, on his way to Belgium, with his 
health seriously injured by continued attacks of 
fever. M. Bloyet, too, the chief of the French 
station of the same association, was reported to 
be seriously ill from fever and privations com- 
bined, and in such a weak state that he was 
unable to undertake the journey down to the 
coast. The misfortunes of the International 
African Association’s various expeditions seem, 
indeed, to be endless; and as they have, so far, 
practically nothing to show for all their toils 
and sufferings, one is almost tempted to think 
that there must be something radically wrong 
in their management and constitution. 


Tue death is announced ai Madeira, on his 
way back to France, of M. de Semellé, who was 
known by some not very successful attempts at 
exploration in West Africa. M. Soleillet, who 
has met with a succession of misfortunes in his 
various endeavours to reach Timbuktu from the 
West Coast, is likely to be recalled, owing to 
disagreements with the military Governor of 
Senegal as to the method of dealing with the 
native tribes. 


M. Ca. WIENER, whose mission to explore 
the Napo affluent of the Amazon we recently 
referred to, appears to have. been successful in 
reaching Para, after sounding the river and 
making a chart of its course. He intended to 
follow up the Huallaga, another large tributary 
of the Amazon, on his way back to his post at 
Guayaquil. 

Tne Geographical Institute of Berne, to the 
establishment of which we alluded last week, 
has just published tho first number of,gits 





Bulletin, dealing exclusively with the projected 
Italian expedition to the South Pole. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. SEARLES VALENTINE Woop, who has 
just died at an advanced age, was well known 
to geologists as an enthusiastic student of 
Tertiary palaeontology and as the author of 
several standard monographs on this subject. 
His studies were especially directed to the 
Crags, or Pliocene deposits, of East Anglia, and 
his contributions to the Palaeontographical 
Society are still our great authorities on the 
fossils of these formations. Mr. Wood wrote, 
however, not only on the Crag Mollusca but 
also on some of the fossils from the older 
Tertiaries. His life furnishes a striking instance 
of the way in which a professional man, taking 
up science as an amateur, may substantially 
contribute to the progress of our knowledge by 
selecting a special department and persistently 
devoting his leisure to its study. When the 
late Prof. Phillips, as President of the Geo- 
logical Society, in 1860, presented Mr. Searles 
Wood with the Wollaston medal, he dwelt upon 
the ‘‘ peculiar feeling of patriotic gratification” 
with which the recipient made known to the 
scientific world the fossils with which he had 
been familiar throughout a life-long residence 
in the Crag country. 


Pror. Jaxon Bout, who died lately at San 
Antonio, in Texas, was a native of Bergdietikon, 
in the canton of Aargau. He was a pupil of 
Agassiz before the latter emigrated to Harvard, 
and was a member of several scientific societies 
in Ziirich, Genoa, Paris, Berlin, and London. 
He practised for some time as an apothecary at 
Bremgarten, in Switzerland, and was very 
active in‘ promoting educational reform and as 
a member of the Kirchen-Vorstand of the 
Reformed Church in his native canton. He 
was recognised as one of the first entomological 
authorities in Switzerland. He also published 
a work on the flora of Bremgarten. Some 
years ago he visited America with the object of 
making studies in natural history, and returned 
with rich booty, which he gave to various Swiss 
public collections. In 1873 he finally settled 
with his family at Dallas, in the State of Texas. 
He was employed by the Government in a 
geological expedition at the time of his death. 
He made the interesting discovery that all the 
four rivers at the foot of the chalk-hills of 
Texas-—-the San Antonio, the Pedro, the 
Comal, and the San Marcos—spring from one 
common subterranean reservoir. Prof. Boll 
detected the same infusoria in all these rivers, 
and found fish in the neighbourhood of their 
sources which only occur in subterranean 
waters. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Porcelain Rocks of China and Japan.— 
The current number of the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen geologischen Gesellschaft opens with an 
elaborate article by Herr Pabst, of Leipzig, in 
which he describes the resultsof his potrological 
and microscopic examination of some Chinese 
and Japanese rocks which were collected by 
von Richtofen. Most of these rocks are of 
interest from their local use in the porcelain 
manufacture ; and the chemical portion of the 
paper may be studied in connexion with Prof. 
Atkinson’s analyses of Japanese clays, lately 
noticed in these columns. A marked geological 
difference is to be noted between the materials 
used in the two countries. The Chinese rocks 
are allied to hiilleflinta and petrosilex, and are 
associated with phyllites, evidently of archaic 
origin. The Japanese materials, on_ the 


contrary, appear to be of Tertiary age. They 
exhibit tuff-like characters, and are associated 
with breccias containing perlite and rhyolite 
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The Japanese rocks were obtained from Arita, 
in Hizen. 


Tue planet Jupiter shows at the present time 
in good telescopes some features of unusual 
interest. The large reddish spot, which has 
been observed already for more than two years, 
still forms the most striking feature of the 
planet’s southern hemisphere, and promises to 
remain visible for a considerable time to come. 
But in the course of October small spots 
made their appearance in the planet’s northern 
hemisphere and, since watched, have shown 
such extraordinary motions as to render con- 
tinued and careful observations of them of 
unusual importance. It may bea little hazard- 
ous to predict the times when they will be best 
observable; but, in case their motions are not 
too irregular, they will probably be found 
approaching the middle line of the planet’s disc 
about the following hours, to which are added 
the hours when the large red spot approaches 
the middle :— 


spots, 

November 20 ili ate sade 9h, 

ce a —— 

mm 22 ‘nis 63 ii 10 

‘ 23 ose 12 pan 54 

“ 24 da 8 sii 11 

-* 25 ies 4 om 63 

“~ 26 a 94 o0e 12 


Amateur observers possessing a good telescope 
and knowing the correct Greenwich time may 
render valuable service by carefully watching 
the progress of the spots and estimating the 
minutes of time at which the spots cross the 
middle line of the disc. The row of four or five 
spots will pass, perhaps, within an hour. 


In the night of November 7 a comet was 
found at Lord Lindsay’s observatory, Dunecht, 
near Aberdeen, by Mr. J. G. Lohsein 22h. 46m. 
right ascension and 42° 33’ declination, with a 
daily motion of 100’ in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. Since the announcement of the discovery 
of a bright comet on October 12 by Mr. L. Swift 
at Rochester, New York, in 21h. 30m. right 
ascension and 18° northern declination, moving 
slowly, nothing had been heard of it except 
that, according to American papers, Mr. Swift 
had been presented for the discovery with five 
hundred dollars by Mr. Warner, the founder of 
& new private observatory at Rochester. In 
Europe it had been searched for, near the indi- 
cated place, in vain. The news of the Dunecht 

iscovery, sent by telegram to America, has 
now brought the return news that the two dis- 
coveries refer to the same comet. According to 
information just received it may be looked for 
in the evening of 


Nov, 20 near R, A. lh. 3m, Decl. 539° 
22 1 31 544 
24 1 59 54:'5 
26 2 2 54:1 
28 2 52 53°3 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ArcuagoLocican Instrrute.—(Thursday, Nov. 4.) 


Stk Joun Mactean in the Chair.—Mr. C. D. E. 
Fortnum read a paper on ‘ Finger-Rings and Some 
Engraved Gems of the Early Christian Period,” 
Which was in continuation of former papers by the 
author on the same subject printed in the Archae- 
ological Journal. The paper treated respectively 
of Christian finger-rings, rings Christian or other- 
wise, and engraved gems of various kinds,—Prof. 

estwood read a paper on an earthenware posset- 
Pot, inscribed ‘*Job Heath, 1702,” and gave an 
interesting account of the potters of the Heath 
amily in Staffordshire. Allusion was also made to 
auihenware gravestones which may be seen in the 
istrict of Burslem.—Mr. Fortnum then read a 
aa paper, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Other Signacula 
; t, James of Compostella,” this subject being 
oan by the author for the second time. It 

ould appear that jet—the azavache of the 





Spaniards—is indigenous to Spain as well as to 
France and England, and . Fortnum’s fine 
examples of figures of St. James carved in this in- 
tractable material, and emanating from Compostella 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, show that 
the material was both plentiful, and held in high 
estimation, The closing of monastic institutions 
in Italy appears to have brought to light many 
hidden objects of rarity and value.—Mr. Sparvel- 
Bayly read a paper on ‘‘ Hadleigh Castle,” in Essex, 
giving a careful historical and architectural ac- 
count of this little-known fortress. Its whole 
history, it was shown, may, however, be found 
inscribed upon the public records ; and it seems 
probable that Hadleigh Castle, like that of Sheppy, 
owed its erection to the master-mind of William of 
Wykeham. But Wykeham’s building took the 
place of an older structure, built by Hubert de 
Burgh, in the early part of the thirteenth century. 
It finally passed from the Crown in the time of 
Edward VI.—The Chairman exhibited some fine 
enamels and bronzes from the Summer Palace, and 
personal ornaments from the South Sea Islands.— 
The Rev, A. Orlebar sent a very fine tilting helm 
with the wooden crest of Sir John Gostwick, 
Master of the Horse to Henry VIIL., as well as a 
close helmet, of the time of Charles I., which had 
belonged to a later member of that now extinct 
family, from their tombs in Willington Church, 
Beds.—Mr. W. Addis sent a very ancient figure of 
a Burmese Godamah.—Mr. Thompson Watkin sent 
a photograph with notes of a remarkable inscribed 
stone of the time of Septimius Severus, found at 
Brough, Westmoreland, the Veterae of the Romans 
(see ACADEMY, November 13, p. 346). 
CAMBRIDGE PuHILoLocicaL Socrery.—(Annual 
Meeting, Thursday, Nov. 4.) 

Pror. Mayor, President, in the Chair.—The out- 
going officers having resigned their offices, the 
following were elected for the ensuing year :— 
President, Prof. Mayor; new vice-president, Prof. 
Cowell ; new ordinary members of council—Prof. 
Kennedy, Mr. Burn, Mr. Peile, Dr. Moulton, Mr. 
Verrall ; treasurer, Mr. Sandys; secretary, Mr. 
Postgate.—The Secretary read his Annual Report. 
—Mr. Ridgeway read a paper on ‘PododdaxrvdAos 
*Hés, in which he endeavoured to show that the 
meaning ‘‘rosy-fingered ” was of comparatively late 
growth. He also tried to show that ayopa raj ovea 
means nine o’clock a.m.—Mr. Postgate read a paper 
on some of the words for parts of a vine. 


PurtoLocicaL Socrety.—(Friday, Nov. 5.) 


A. J. Extts, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
—This was the first of the two meetings devoted to 
Spelling Reform, for the reconsideration of the 
principles and rules temporarily adopted at the 
society’s meetings last July, and for the discussion 
of Mr. Sweet’s further lists of changes, copies of 
which had previously been sent round to all the 
members. The discussion was opened by Mr. 
Sweet, who protested against his notes being called 
‘* proposals,” saying that he hoped the society 
would at first adopt only a small portion of the 
changes there indicated. He ridiculed the criticisms 
of the movement which had appeared in the news- 
papers, and said that the etymological argument 
was a mere pretext for opposing any improvements 
whatever, and adverted to the twenty-seven 
specimens issued by the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion as a further proof of the impracticability of 
any but a partial and gradual reform; finally 
calling on the society to throw the weight 
of its authority as a philological body into the scale. 
—Dr. Murray also urged the society to immediate 
action, dwelling on the educational importance of 
spelling reform, and arguing that English spelling 
had been reformed over and over again, notably inthe 
seventeenth century, when, among other reforms, 
the use of wu and v was made regular; he said that 
many of the reforms under discussion were simply 
continuations of earlier ones.—The meeting then 
proceeded to discuss some general questions left 
over from the meetings of last session, and finally 
the following resolutions were passed by a large 
majority :—(1) That an immediate partial phonetic 
reform of English spelling is both desirable and 
practicable. (2) That one of the chief objects of 


such a reform is to facilitate the acquisition of 
English spelling. 


(3) That the society does not 


pledge itself not to go beyond the principle of 
etymological limitation in certain cases.—The 
meeting was then adjourned. 


Foik-LoRE Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 12.) 


Mr. H. C, Coors, V.-P., read a paper on ‘‘ Certain 
Stories in The Thousand and One Nights.” The 
tales referred to were The Two Envious Sisters, 
Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari Banou, Aladdin, 
and Ali Baba. The originals of these four tales 
have never been found, but, as they unquestionably 
breathe the genuine Oriental spirit, they cannot 
be taken to be pure inventions of the French trans- 
lator, M. Galland, brilliant as he was. Mr. Coote 
held the opinion that they were taken down by 
Galland from oral recitation in Constantinople and 
Smyrna, in both of which cities he long resided. 
Mr. Coote supported his view by showing that 
identical stories are still orally told in Greece, 
from which country he believed they found their 
way long ago into Italy, where they are all 
favourites among the peasants. The Two Envious 
Sisters has been proveably current in Italy before 
and since Straparola’s time, and the original is a 
well-known Hindoo story.—The Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma read a paper on ‘‘ Folk-Lore Traditions of 
Historical Events.” 


New SwHaksrere Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 12.) 
J. Newsy HerHerineton, Esq., in the Chair.— 
Dr. B. Nicholson read short papers on four points 
in Henry V.:—(1) showing how contradictory and 
foolish the so-called emendation of ‘‘ Guidon ” for 
**Guard:on” in act IV., sc. ii., 1. 61, was ; (2) on 
‘*Qualtitie calmie custure me,” IV. iv. 4, contend- 
ing that the Globe editors were wrong in rejecting 
the emendation ‘‘ Qualite calino,” the repetition of 
the Frenchman’s last word naturally suggesting the 
burden of the new ballad ‘* Callino, castore me ;” 
(3) ‘* Did Pistol say ‘ Doll’ (as both the Quarto and 
Folio make him), or ‘Nell’ (as the emenders 
make him) in V, i, 74?” arguing that he said 
‘*Doll” as a term of endearment; (4) against 
Staunton’s interpretation of ‘‘the turning of the 
tide ” as the turn of the day between noontide and 
one o'clock, in Quickly’s words on Falstaff’s death 
‘*a parted eu’n iust betweene Twelve and One, eu’n 
at the turning o’ th’ Tyde,” II. iii. 12, 13 : Staun- 
ton could not produce one quotation to support his 
absurd theory, whereas the popular notion of 
death at the turning of the tide of the sea 
was well known both in Shakspere’s day 
and our own, and Mrs, Quickly at Eastcheap 
was in the very place to hear of the tide-turning 
from sailors, &c,—The Chairman cited his mother’s 
knowledge of a case in which a man was at death’s 
door, but a woman by him asked for an almanac to 
see when the tide turned that day, and then as- 
sured his friends that the man would not die till the 
tide turned.—Mr. Furnivall then read Mr, Sped- 
ding’s ‘‘Notes on Daniel’s Introduction to the 
Parallel-Textsof Henry V.” Inthe Quarto, the tag 
of act IV., sc. ii., of the Folio, ‘‘the sun is high,” 
&c., has been moved back to the night-scene of 
III. vii., and nonsense thus created. Mr. Spedding, 
remarking that, out of the ten notes of night-time in 
III. vii. in the Folio, eight had been cut out in the 
Quarto, suggested that the preparer of the Quarto 
meant to move its III. vii. forward tc fill the place 
of IV, ii. in the Folio, but had accidentally left in 
two inconsistent notes of time. The Folio’s 
historical mistake of making the Dauphin present 
at Agincourt, Mr. Spedding justified as a dramatic 
improvement on the Quarto. The Quarto’s correc- 
tion of the Folio mistake of making the absent 
Westmoreland and Bedford present at the battle, 
instead of Warwick, Exeter, Oxford, and Clarence, 
who were there, as in the Quarto, Mr. Spedding 
attributed to the Licenser, whose large corrections 
of the play of Sir Thomas More were well known. 





FINE ART. 
THE FLORENCE GALLERY. 
THE Minister of Public Instruction has given 
orders to exhibit the numerous pictures hitherto 
stored in the magazines of the Uffizi or in the 


tower or garrets of the Municipal Palace. Those 
in the magazines are now visible, and may be 





divided into three sections. (1) Pictures of 
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merit, and useful as illustrations of the history 
of art from the Middle Ages to the sixteenth 
century, most of which are in very indifferent 
condition, and do not add to our knowledge, 
but which must be preserved. (2) Pictures of 
little value as works of art, but which are 
records of manners and customs, of ceremonies 
and public festivals, of costumes and manu- 
factures, and portraits of citizens of note in 
their day. These it would be well to deposit in 
a civic museum. It is much to be regretted 
that this view of the worth of numberless pic- 
tures has not sooner prevailed, and that so 
many have been destroyed. As in literature, 
many documents existing in public and private 
archives are now published, not on account of 
any particular literary skill or excellence of 
composition or beauty of language, but because 
they preserve the records of social usages and 
facts of history ; so many inferior pictures may 
be regarded from the same point of view, and, 
although not beautiful as works of art, they 
are even more valuable, more easily understood, 
and may reach eyen farther in popular instruc- 
tion than writings read by comparatively few 
people, (3) A third class, consisting of exces- 
sively bad landscapes, may be advantageously 
destroyed. 

I do not propose to describe the best pictures 
of the collection. With the exception of four 
excellent portraits by Sir Peter Lely, in admir- 
able preservation, there is little to dwell upon ; 
but an unfinished picture, by some attributed to 
Sandro Botticelli, is of singular interest and im- 
portance. It measures five feet seven inches by 
three feet five inches and a-half: it is painted 
in distemper, parts of it being only commenced, 
others half done, and none of it completed. It 
has escaped profane retouching with the excep- 
tion of the Virgin and Child, finished in oil by 
a restorer, and apparently ruined; but it may 
be possible to remove the oil colour. The picture 
contains about one hundred figures, and many 
horses, the subject being a mystery, which, 
however, may be explained, keeping in mind 
the opinions of Botticelli and his admiration of 
the doctrines of Savonarola. 

The scene is divided into three sections by 
great masses of rock, designed in Sandro’s usual 
manner, and broadly washed in with distemper 
colour. In the openings between these a 
distant landscape is indicated, with, to the left, 
the gate of a city. Numerous horsemen ap- 
proach by three roads towards the foreground of 
the picture; those on the right of the spectator 
fight as they crowd through the narrow aperture 
between the rocks. The centre of the composi- 
tion is occupied by the Holy Family, before 
which seven figures of elderly men kneel in 
ardent devotion, one kissing the Holy Child’s 
feet, while three others bend forward with the 
object of similar prostration. A wide circle of 
figures, all men, surrounds the central group, 
and beyond these are the advancing horsemen. 
It is quite obvious that the subject is not the 
Adoration of the Magi; but that the picture has 
a profound meaning is made manifest by two 
figures to the left, one representing Girolamo 
Savonarola, who, with an eager expression, 
gazes on the face of Lorenzo de’ Medicis, and 
points to the Saviour. Nothing can be more 
intense than the answering look of Lorenzo. 
This picture must have been painted after 
Botticelli became a follower of Savonarola, and, 
doubtless, the different personages represented 
are portraits. One has been pointed out to me 
as Domenico Benevient, the earnest defender 
of the doctrines of the great Dominican; and I 
may point to the figure of a usurer who departs 
on one side, covering his turbaned head with 
his hands. By the establishment of the Monte 
di Pieti, Savonarola destroyed usury. Another 
head of grave beauty is evidently that of 
Leonardo da Vinci. All the actors in the 


mystic scene exhibit a variety of earnest and 





intense expression, and I remember no work 
of the — which equals this in the skill with 
which living expression is rendered. Many are 
animated by unhesitating faith and devotion ; 
others are pensive, some doubtful; but all are 
grave and respectful. Vasari, speaking of 
Botticelli’s engravings, says that one was ‘‘ the 
Triumph of the Faith of Girolamo Sayonarola of 
Ferrara.” This print is unknown, but the 
picture may well be called a Triumph of Faith in 
which Sayonarola is surrounded by his disciples. 
Objectors to it as rather the production of a 
close imitator than of Botticelli himself main- 
tain a theory of no little difficulty,in presence of 
the burning thoughts and the power of expression 
which animated the painter of this wonderful 
work. If less beautiful in form and handling 
than some others of his pictures, we may 
suppose that it was painted after he left the 
brush and took up the graver, the cause, says 
Vasari, ‘‘ of infinite disorder in his life,” but 
easily imagined as that of some loss of grace 
and dexterity in painting. It is difficult to 
believe that any other mind or hand but his 
own could have imagined or executed this 
composition: where are we to look for the 
works of the imitator who thus stood so nearly 
on a level with him? Regarded from the 
technical point of view, the picture shows in 
what respects Botticelli adhered to the methods 
of painting inherited from the older masters, 
and still followed by his contemporaries, as, for 
instance, by Filippino Lippi, and so minutely 
described by Cennino Cennini. Having out- 
lined his composition. with charcoal on the 
white absorbent ground of his panel, he penned 
the details with diluted ink. Much of this 
work remains, of vigorous and expressive 
execution. He next indicated the sky, distant 
landscape, and rocks in broad flat washes, and 
then modelled the chiaroscuro of the heads. 
According to ancient practice this was done 
with terra vert, as a preparatory tone of the 
shadows ; it was so by Cimabue, by Giotto, and 
later masters, notably by Filippino Lippi in 
the Brancacci. But Botticelli preferred a 
brown, which is apparently umber. This part 
of the work being done—and in this picture it 
is admirably done—before the flesh tints were 
used, according to the precepts of Cennini, the 
draperies were forcibly painted in colour, three 
shades of each colour being prepared and used. 
Subsequently, white was added to the lightest 
of the three for heightening the lights of the 
picture, and it is apparent that then the artist 
hatched on the colour in the manner so dis- 
tinctive of tempera painting. This second 
process was not reached by Sandro, but here 
and there careless pintimenti perhaps denote 
weariness and the approaching abandonment 
of the work. Possibly the glorification of 
Savonarola was exciting opposition. 

While the method of execution is thus far in 
accord with that of other works of Botticelli, 
there is a peculiarity still more wholly his. We 
find in his backgrounds massive and rude 
pieces of rock, set on end, and surmounted by 
enormous horizontal slabs, manifestly dolmens. 
Such arrangements of rocks have no types in 
nature, and Botticelli could not have invented 
them. Thus we learn that in the fifteenth 
century such dolmens must have existed in 
Tuscany, and that they have disappeared before 
agricultural operations. 

This remarkable picture will, no doubt, be 
the object of much discussion and difference of 
opinion. If painted, as seems obvious, in honour 
of Savonarola, its consignment to oblivion may 
be readily explained. It is to be hoped that 
under the present judicious management of the 
galleries it will find a suitable place, where 
its quality and its meaning may be carefully 
considered. C. HeatH WILSson. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


BEWICK’S DRAWINGS AND WOOD-CUTS, 


BEWICK’s wood-cuts, and those especially for the 
British Birds, have so long been sought-for 
works with the English amateur and collector 
that it is not remarkable that the Fine Art 
Society in Bond Street should have thought 
that a Bewick exhibition might be interesting 
and profitable. There is, however, little in the 
rooms to attract such of the public as are quite 
unfamiliar with the earlier phases of English 
art—with the water-colour drawings, forexample, 
which were executed during the youth of the 
humble but excellent artist who revived the art 
of wood-cutting. But though there is nothing 
to attract the entirely uninitiated, there is much 
to surprise the student. The happy work of 
Bewick in the wood-cut was by no means of 
necessity preceded by such delicacy in the 
original design as is observable in the pretty 
little drawings now on view at the Fine Art 
Society’s. or indeed was it known, except 
to a very few, that Bewick, as well as being a 
delicate draughtsman, was, in a limited fashion, 
an admirable colourist. The drawings for the 
Birds here exhibited plainly reveal him as such, 
whether we seek for the revelation in thos 
designs which served as tail-pieces to the 
chapters or in those devoted to the accurate 
portrayal of some particular bird, and of that 
alone. Bewick was, in sooth, equally possessed 
of the control of colour whether his work led 
him into the realm of fancy or into the realm of 
imitation ; in other words, whether his labour 
was bestowed upon pretty little landscapes or 
upon pure portraiture of the birds that were the 
raison @’étre of his book. 7 

A serviceable catalogue of the exhibition, 
compiled by Mr. Stephens, who evidently hasa 
genuine interest in the subject of his writing 
and an old-standing knowledge thereof, spares 
us the need to discuss the drawings in detail. 
They do not, as far as we have yet observel 
them, differ very conspicuously in merit; for 
the Birds, for which these drawings are chiefly 
designed, belong to a time of Bewick’s life when 
he was a steadily accomplished craftsman ; and 
moreover, in work presumably so unemotional, 
there would be little apology to be offered 
for wide differences of merit—they would 
have no right to exist. Furthermore, 
Ruskin, in his suggestive and characteristic 
lectures on engraving—the Ariadne Florentina— 
has much instructive comment on the English 
master of the wood-cut. Nor does other compe- 
tent criticism of an artist long popular with the 
collector seem to be lacking. We have said that 
the work should not differ greatly in merit, but 
the merit of the wood-cut bears at times a very 
different relation to the merit of the drawing. 
That the drawing has the more of personal 
charm, as a thing whose touches we 
can follow, we may generally take for 
granted. But it is by no means invariably 
superior to the cut for which it was a skilled 
preparation. The tail-piece No. 9 is a note- 
worthy instance of its not being so. The wniter 
of the catalogue properly draws attention to the 
fact. ‘It is evident,” remarks the writer, 
‘that Bewick’s love for his subject grew, and 
his intention developed while the block was 
being cut.” Some of the further comments 02 
this particular piece of work are prolonged to 
an unnecessary length. Their occasional ob- 
scurity we may attribute to the fact that time 
had not been allowed for the revision of the 
catalogue. Itis rightly urged that in the casé 
of the White Owl (No. 8)—the Barn Ow), 
Church Owl, Gilli Howlet, or Church Owl— 
the drawing is superior to the cut. Wen 
not stretch out farther our own remarks upo 
this agreeable, though not exactly important, 
exhibition. These tasteful little drawings— 
evidences of happy and patient observation © 
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nature and of steady and intelligent pursuit of 
art—commend themselves sufficiently to tasteful 
and simple folk. 

The rooms of the society contain, at the same 
moment, some approved modern etchings. 
Here are some of the most vigorous and char- 
acteristic of Mr. Seymour Haden’s, several 
engaging little pieces from the needle of Mr, 
Whistler—the little Free Trade Wharf is, 
to our thinking, the best of these—striking 
effects by M. Tissot, and a poetical series 
by Mr. Chattock. The etching that is de- 
voted to the labour of copy and translation 
is well represented by the work of Rajon 
and of Waltner. Bracquemond has given us 
original work, and likewise interpretation of the 
canvases of painters. Among the latter, how 
curiously fine is his rasmus, after Holbein ; 
how curiously ungainly and inadequate is his 
translation of the Source of Ingres which 
Flameng has translated so well. 





THE HANOVER GALLERY. 


THERE was a large gathering at the private 
view of this collection, and it must be said 
at once that there are many unusually attrac- 
tive pictures on the walls. Mr. Millais is 
represented by one of his last year’s works, The 
Bridesmaid (17), remarkable for the Titian-like 
flesh of the cheek in shadow. This admirable 
picture should be looked at from the opposite 
side of the room. Mr. G. F. Watts’s masterly 
portrait of Robert Browning (22) hangs near, 
and there are also here his curious portrait of 
The Duke ef Argyll (136) and his poetic picture 
of The Temptation (98). There is one of Sir F. 
Leighton’s exquisite heads, A Study (31). We 
suppose the black shadows at the edge 
of the face and neck must be right, but 
why should the model’s back hair be of a 
different tint from the rest of her hair? There 
are several works by Mr. Alma Tadema, 
including his marvellous representation of 
marble and bronze, A Mirror (103), and his 
water-colour, Watching the Passers-by (74), in 
which the effect of the rich and soft tints of a 
tiger’s skin is cleverly got by rubbing up. Mr. 
G. H. Boughton is represented by his charming 
picture of Priscilla (41), which will be remem- 
bered in the Academy of 1879. Mr. Val 
Prinsep’s favourite (and, to our thinking, most 
unpleasant) pink appears in the dress of a 
servant in 7'he Fortune Teller (28)—one of the 
least satisfactory works we remember to have 
seen by this artist. . R. B. Browning 
has a large picture here, entitled The Delivery 
to the Secular Arm (5)—a scene during 
the existence of the Spanish Inquisition at 
Antwerp. The face of the lean and withered 
chief inquisitor strikes us as admirable, but 
we cannot say as much for the other figures 
in the picture. The face and attitude of the 
girl who is to be delivered over are not 
sufficiently expressive, and the soldiers behind 
her are very stagey. There are several excellent 
landscapes. Foremost among them we should 
place a masterly picture of Breakers (15), by 
Uolin Hunter. ‘The rocks and waves are almost 
entirely worked with the palette knife, and 
appear to us to be singularly truthful—see, for 
instance, the colour of the wave about to break 
on the shore. Perhaps we might object to 
the foam as rather too solid; but, taking 
the picture as a whole, we do not remember to 

ave seen so much power in any of Mr. 
Hunter’s sea pieces, clever as they usually are. 
Mr. MeWhirter’s Calm (34) has an extremely 
good sky, and the sea is admirable when looked 
at from the other side of the room. The Fisher- 
mans Home (53), by the same painter, is a 
striking sunset scene. Mr. 0. W. Wyllie, who 
18 always on the look-out for novel effects, has 
Sought them in the colours of a large steamer 
lying in The Thames, Greenhithe (45). The 





water of the river is not successful, but in other 
respects the picture is pleasing. Mr. Collier, 
in his little study From my Window at Lucerne 
(37), has given the distant snow peaks with 
truth. The characteristics of the Punch drawings 
are well known. The result of an inspection of 
the original sketches is to show that full justice 
is done to most of the artists by the wood- 
engravers ; but we think this can hardly be said 
of Mr. Sambourne’s sketches. Compare, for 
instance, the ‘‘ Corporation Bouquet” by him, 
which appeared in last week’s Punch, with the 
sketch which hangs on the walls of this gallery ; 
the result of the comparison will not be favour- 
able to the engraver. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is proposed to publish a relievo map of 
Athens and the Peiraieus, similar to Mr. Burn’s 
relievo map of Rome. The size is to be about 
thirty-two inches by twenty-four, and the scale 
five inches to the mile, with the vertical scale 
slightly exaggerated. The subscription price 
of each copy is two guineas, including frame 
and packing. Intending subscribers should 
communicate with the Rev. R. Burn, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, before January 1, 1881. 


WE understand that Mr. John Oollier has 
undertaken to prepare for Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, a Primer of Art. 


Mr. C. L. EastuaKe’s forthcoming Notes on 
Foreign Picture Galleries, to be published by 
Messrs. Longmans, will treat of the pictures in 
the Brera Gallery, Milan, the Louvre, and the 
Munich Pinacothek. The work will be fully 
illustrated. 


A LIVERPOOL correspondent writes:— 


‘*Exhibited in the window of a Liverpool picture 
dealer (Mr. King, Renshaw Street) is to be seen 
a magnificent work by Rubens. The subject, 
according to a foot-note—in French—subjoined to 
an old engraving, represents a furious combat 
between Amazons and Greeks ; spanning a narrow 
stream is a slender bridge (called in the engraving 
‘the bridge of Troy’) upon which the deadly 
encounter takes place. The combatants are 
mounted, and fight hand to hand, the Greeks 
striving to force back their opponents, while the 
Amazons, with that masculine courage which has 
ever been attributed to them, are striving to snatch 
from their enemies a decisive victory. But the 
contest proves unequal. Hurled from the bridge 
into the stream below lie the mangled bodies of 
horses and slaughtered Amazons, bearing ghastly 
wounds upon their livid corpses. Seen through the 
bridge is a boat full of terrified women, and beyond 
this another; while to the left is a line of horsemen 
galloping along the bank of the stream in the 
direction of a town evidently in flames. This is a 
most powerful and realistic work. The plunging 
and terrified horses, the furious combatants, the 
expiring agony of the mortally wounded, are all 
rendered with a vigour and fullness of action 
worthy of the great master to whom it is attributed. 
This picture had been till recently in the un- 
disturbed possession of a Liverpool family for the 
space of a hundred years, and they were apparently 
unconscious of the great treasure they possessed. 
Several offers have been made for it—among others, 
one from the authorities of the Walker Art 
Gallery. The picture is painted on copper, and is 
in excellent preservation. The engraving referred 
to above bears no date, but one evidence of its age 
is the antiquated French in which the foot-note to 
it is written. The name of Rubens is in the left 
corner.” 


Mrs. Lanotry, the Hon. Mrs. Lowther, and 
Mrs. Thornburgh Cropper are at present giving 
sittings for their portraits to Mr. M. L. Menpes. 
The etchings will shortly be published. 


Awmone the earliest engravings of the print- 
publishing season, we have to call attention to 
an admirable etching by M. Rajon from Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s picture of The Roman Bath. 
This is the first publication issued by Mr. 





Lefevre since the termination of his partnership 
with Mr. Pilgeram. The painter’s power of 
expressing the luxurious life of the palmy days 
of the Caesars, so well known to us by his many 
pictures, is beautifully exemplified in this design, 
which represents three ladies in a circular bath, 
one of them enjoying the rush of water over 
her from the mouth of a great bronze dolphin. 
The etching has all the richness of colour and 
crispness of texture that distinguish M. Rajon’s 
etching-point. 

THE cause of the delay in the unveiling of the 
colossal bronze statue of Burns at Dundee by 
Sir John Steell, of Edinburgh, was, we under- 
stand, the reluctance on the part of the com- 
mittee at New York, for whom the model was 
made, to be forestalled in the public exhibition 
of the statue by the inhabitants of ‘‘ bonny 
Dundee,” who had subscribed for a replica. 
The ceremony has taken place, so that the delay 
has not been long, and the feeling on the part 
of the gentlemen at New York was natural 
enough. Itis rather novel in the history of 
modern monumental sculpture—this repetition 
of the same work in a different locality. The 
innovation is a good one; we can see no objec- 
tion to a great or excellent piece of sculpture 
being erected in more than one locality, espe- 
cially at so great a distance from its original site 
as Scotland is from the United States. Many 
of the most excellent antique marbles were 
repeated many times, and without the separation 
of the wide Atlantic. 


Messrs. J. HoGARTH AND Sons write to us:— 
‘*In your notice of one of the pictures exhibiting 
in the magazines of the Uffizi, representing a 
number of grave men in the Puritanical costume 
listening to a woman standing upon a tub preaching, 
it is said to be ‘unique.’ It may be interesting to 
you to know that we possess a similar picture by 
Hemskerck, a small replica of which is at Hampton 
Court Palace.” 

ALDERMAN SAMUELSON, who has _ before 
filled the position with great efficiency, has 
been unanimously elected chairman of the Arts 
Sub-committee of the Liverpool City Council. 


Messrs. R. P. BELL AND GEORGE AIKMAN 
have been elected Associates of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy. 


AN interesting lecture delivered by Dr. King, 
Mayor of Hull, on ‘‘ The Plate and Insignia of 
the Hull Corporation,” to the members of the 
Hull Literary Club, when he entertained them 
at the Hull Town Hall, has been published. 


Wirn the permission of the authorities of the 
National Gallery, Messrs. Mansell, 316 and 317 
Oxford Street, have during the last two years 
taken successful photographs from about two 
hundred and fifty pictures in Trafalgar Square, 
ranging from the earliest to the very latest 
acquisitions of the collection. These fine copies, 
which should be a boon both to amateurs and 
students, preserving as they do the design, 
expression, and character of the original with 
perfect fidelity, are sold in two sizes, and printed 
by both the silver and the platinum processes, 


M. Jaconsy, the distinguished Russian painter, 
has lately been making a tour in Africa. He 
has now returned to Paris, where his works are 
greatly admired, and has organised an exhi- 
bition of some of his paintings in the Rue 
Taitbout. They are said to be very remarkable 


Tux French sculptor, Clésinger, has lately 
executed a magnificent equestrian statue of the 
Austrian Emperor in his costume as King of 
Hungary. The French Government have 
granted Olésinger an atelier in the Garde- 
Meuble, so that he now has plenty of space for 
carrying out his vast undertakings. He will 
not, however, it is said, execute the statue of 
the Republic for the town of Lyons, as his 
price, 600,000frs., was considered excessive. 
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Hinter den Coulissen, a painting by Prof. Lud- 
wig Knaus, representing a troupe of itinerant 
jugglers, has been acquired for the Royal 
Gallery at Dresden at a cost of 35,000 marks. 


THE Berlin Gallery has lately received several 
noteworthy additions. Among them may be 
mentioned two paintings by Adriaan van Ostade 
—one representing a doctor in his study, dated 
1665, and the other one of his usual peasants’ 
merry-makings; a painting by Direr of the 
Virgin and Child, purchased from the Marchese 
Gino Capponi, a somewhat poor work, but 
believed on good authority to be authentic, 
and valuable to the Berlin Gallery in that it 
has not before possessed any example of the 
great German master; and a small finished 
sketch by Rubens for a picture of Christ 
mourned by the Holy Women. 


FRENCH literature and archaeology have sus- 
tained a severe loss by the death of M. de 
Saulcy, after a long illness, at the age of 
seventy-three. He wasa native of Lille, and 
was educated for the Engineers, in which he 
attained some distinction ; but he early showed 
a preference for archaeology over mathematics, 
and in 1836 gained the prize for numismatics 
at the Institute with an Essai de Classification 
des Suites monétaires byzantines. Six years later 
he was elected a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions in succession to the numismatist 
Mionnet, and thenceforward he devoted himself 
chiefly to Oriental numismatics and epigraphy. 
His researches dealt successively with Celt- 
iberian, Phoenician, Egyptian, and cuneiform 
inscriptions. In 1850 he visited Palestine, and 
explored the Dead Sea. On his return he gave 
rise to much controversy by announcing that 
he had discovered the Cities of the Plain, and 
by his claim to have established that the so- 
called “ Tombs of the Kings” were those of the 
Kings of Judah, and that a sarcophagus which 
he presented to the Louvre was that of King 
David. His conclusions were published in his 
Voyage autour de la Mer Morte et dans les Terres 
bibliques. Among his later works, which are very 
numerous, may be mentioned: Htudes sur la 
Numismatique judaique, Histoire de VU Art 
judaique, Les Expéditions de César en Grande- 
Bretagne, Voyage en Terre-Sainte, Les Derniers 
Jours de Jérusalem, Histoire d’Hérode Roi des 
Juifs, Etude chronologique des Livres d’ Esdras et 
de Néhémie, &c. 

AccorpInG to the art papers, the first exhi- 
bition of pictures ever organised in Constanti- 
nople took place this year in the Greek school 
at Therapia. Only two Mussulmans exhibited, 
one of whom, ason of the Grand Vizier, con- 
tributed a genre picture, representing two female 
musicians in the harem; while the other, a 
Turkish princess, sent one or more flower pieces. 
Among the other contributors were Armenians, 
Levantines, a Frenchman, and an English- 
woman. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst this 
month A. Rosenberg finishes his interesting 
account of the Life and Work of Friedrich 
Eduard Meyerheim. The biography is illus- 
trated by a number of fair engravings from 
Meyerheim’s sketches and studies, which give a 
very good notion of his manner and the types he 
chose. The magnificent bath-room in the 
house of the Fuggers at Augsburg, a work of 
the Italian Renaissance in its richest and most 
gorgeous development, is described by Th. 
Rogge, who draws in detail some of its elaborate 
decoration. An engraving is also given of a 
portion of the room. If such a monument of 
the Renaissance were in any Italian town, it 
would be a show-place well known to all the 
world; but being at Augsburg, in a private 
house, it has hitherto been little known. Now, 
however, Prince Fugger, the present head of 
the old Fugger family, has made over this bath- 
room and some other parts of the mansion to 





the Augsburg Art Union, and exhibitions are 
held in these rooms, which are accessible to the 
public at other times also. The history of the 
Berlin art collections, by B. Forster, and some 
reviews of art books make up the number. 





THE STAGE. 


Tue theatrical week offers nothing for pro- 
longed comment. The theatres appear to be 
fairly provided for, and to abstain from the 
immediate presentation of novelty. Prepara- 
tions are, however, in progress. The Hay- 
market passes again under the direct control 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft within the course of 
a week, when there will be a revival of two 
pieces already a good deal in favour. The 
public does not tire of School; and in the little 
piece entitled The Vicarage we shall be delighted 
to see Mr. Cecil and Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 
It is a delicate work, marked by refined pathos 
and refined merriment. It is reported that at 
the St. James’s the new version of Black Ey’d 
Susan— William and Susan—which is admirably 
played, is shortly to be withdrawn. More than 
one new piece or popular old piece is already 
being prepared for the King Street stage. 


AT the Gaiety Theatre a somewhat dull per- 
formance of the original Black Ey’d Susan was 
given on Wednesday. Miss Willes is a very 
intelligent and painstaking actress, but she is 
without the gifts of Mrs. Kendal; she lacks the 
warmth and sparkle of that most acceptable 
artist. ‘‘Susan” was therefore unable to 
command our fullest sympathy. Nor was the 
Gaiety cast in all other respects quite adequate. 
The performance may have been instructive, 
but, to our mind, it was not lively. 


THAT an important benefit performance in 
behalf of the only child of Mr. Charles Harcourt 
is being successfully organised we are pleased to 
note. Mr. Harcourt’s death had no need to be 
sudden and untimely for it to command much 
public and professional sympathy, for Mr. 
Harcourt deserved well of the profession and of 
the general playgoer. Drury Lane Theatre, it 
seems, is to be the scene of the benefit. It 
was originally intended to have it at the 
Princess’s—the theatre for which Mr. Harcourt 
was rehearsing when he met with his fatal 
accident—and Mr. Walter Gooch, the manager 
of that playhouse, and Mr. Edwin Booth, his 
distinguished visitor, have both behaved in the 
matter with exceptionally large generosity. 
They haye contributed important sums. 
Liberality in regard to money has indeed 
always been traditional at the theatre, and there 
are no signs of its becoming a tradition only. 
The actor continues to manifest his proverbial 
helpfulness for his fellows. 


TitE indisposition of Mr. Charles Wyndham 
necessitates the postponement until this day 
week of the new broad comedy at the Criterion 
which is to succeed Betsy. 


MUSIC. 


SATURDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
ETC. 
Mr. IF. H. CowEn gave the first of a first series 
of four orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on Saturday evening, November 13. This is 
another attempt to establish concerts of this 
description in the metropolis; and the fact that 
itis announced as a first series seems to imply 
that the enterprise will be continued, whatever 
may be the result of these four concerts. Mr. 
Cowen has, moreover, made a special appeal to 
English musicians, asking them to send in for 
approval new compositions, since he intends to 
make English music a special feature of the 
undertaking. The musical public ought most 
certainly to support such a scheme, and, if the 
entrepreneur be properly encouraged, he will no 





doubt do all in his power to make the pro- 
grammes interesting and attractive. On 
Saturday Mr. Oscar Beringer was the pianist, 
and performed an andante and presto in 
E (pianoforte and orchestra) of his own. The 
andante is extremely graceful, but the presto, 
though it contains some good writing, is less 
refined and less original. The pianoforte part 
throughout is extremely effective, and Mr, 
Beringer’s rendering of the work was excellent, 
His mechanism is wonderfully neat and exact, 
and his playing lacks neither power nor delicacy, 
The first novelty of the evening was an overture, 
Corinne, by Mr. Julian Edwards, a young man 
of twenty-two. The overture is the second of 
two, written as preludes to a three-act opera on 
the subject indicated by the title. The themes 
and episodes are vague, and they are welded 
together in somewhat disjointed fashion. The 
introduction is peculiar rather than interesting : 
though the piece is in OC, it commences on 
the dominant seventh of F sharp, and twenty. 
two bars pass before the actual key is reached, 
Mr. Edwards shows, however, a certain inde- 
pendence of thought and treatment, and any 
sign of individuality is more hopeful than a 
mere copy, however clever, of established forms 
and figures. The first part of the concert con- 
cluded with Beethoven’s symphony in F. The 
second commenced with a first performance in 
England of a concerto romantique in A minor, 
for violin and orchestra, by Benjamin Godard. 
The composer, born in 1849, competed unsuc- 
cessfully for the Grand Prix de Rome at the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1866 and 1867. Imme- 
diately after his second defeat, he devoted himself 
to composition, and he has written a pianoforte 
trio, a string quartett, and two violin concertos. 
The present work contains much that is pleasing 
both to the virtuoso and to the public; but a 
concerto demands ideas of greater strength and 
more solid workmanship than we find in this 
composition. Of the four movements, the 
second and third are decidedly the best; the 
third is particularly quaint and effective. The 
orchestra throughout the work plays but a 
subordinate part, and in the last movement is 
limited to mere accompaniment. The concerto 
was very well performed by M.O.Musin. Mrs. 
Osgood and Mr. Santley were the vocalists. 
The concert was well attended. 

At the Crystal Palace on Saturday Mr. 
Charles Hallé played for the first time in London 
a concerto in B flat for pianoforte and orchestra 
(op. 18) by Hermann Goetz. This work, full 
of charm and individuality, gives fresh cause to 
lament the composer’s early death, and leads 
one to exclaim with Schumann, ‘‘ It is easier to 
say than to prove that we all die at the right 
time.” The music of Schubert, Schumann, 
and Chopin had evidently taken deep hold 
of Goetz—their influence is constantly to 
be traced; nevertheless, the work is original 
and of great and lasting interest. A short 
and fitting introduction leads to the first 
movement, ‘ Miissig bewegt.” The principal 
theme, given out by the pianoforte, is full 
of poetry ; the second subject, in the dominant, 
is not quite so interesting. The ‘‘ working- 
out” section and the cadenza at the close of the 
movement prove that Goetz must have been 4 
pianist of no mean order. The second move- 
ment, ‘ Miissig langsam,” is perhaps the finest 
of the three ; the orchestration is quite delicious, 
and the themes well contrasted. The second 
subject is quite Schubertian in character. A 
slow introduction leads to the last movement— 
arondo inform. The scoring is most effective, 
and the workmanship most masterly. The 
pianoforte part throughout the work 1s eX: 
tremely difficult, but most interesting 40 
grateful to the player. Mr. Hallé’s interpreta- 
tion of the work was of course good and correct, 
but certainly somewhat cold. 

J.S, SHEDLOCK. 
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